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SAVINGS BANK 


changes its name to 


THE DETROIT BANK 


For eighty-seven years “Detroit Savings” 
has been a familiar and respected name 
to Detroiters. Established in 1849 as 
the Detroit Savings Fund Institute and 
later becoming The Detroit Savings 
Bank, it has grown up with Detroit. 


Time and progress have changed the 
Bank’s function—broadened its service. 
Today, its business is almost equally 
divided between Commercial and Savy- 


ings banking. 


Its present position is that of the largest 
State Bank in Michigan—the largest 
State Member Bank, outside of Chicago, 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
—and one of the limited number of 
banks in this country with deposits ex- 


ceeding One Hundred Million Dollars. 


The broad expansion of its service, both 
commercial and savings, and the wider 
use of its facilities as a depository for 
other banks and many corporations 
doing a nation-wide business, necessi- 
tate an adjustment in name that will 
reflect more accurately the nature of its 


activities. Therefore, this adjustment 
removes the implied limitations of the 
word “Savings”—and the name now be- 
comes The Detroit Bank. 


There is no change in the business 
itself nor in its organization or opera- 
tion. Furthermore, there is no change 
in the Bank’s fundamental and contin- 
ued interest in savings depositors and 
savings accounts. 


This Bank has never merged with or ab- 
sorbed any other institution, but has 
retained its sole identity during its en- 
tire corporate existence. Because of this 
fact, unusual sentiment attaches to its 
name, and those associated with the 
Bank feel some regret that the progress 
in which they take such pride now 
makes this adjustment advisable. 


However, for many years and to many 
people The Detroit Savings Bank has 
been “The” Detroit Bank. This action 
will write the fact into the name of the 
bank for the owners of nearly 190,000 
commercial and savings accounts and 
its many other customers and friends. 


The change in name becomes effective as of January 16, 1936 





THE DETROIT BANK 





COMMERCIAL and SAVINGS BANKING 


29 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE CITY 
MAIN BANKING OFFICE—GRISWOLD at STATE 
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*-LETTERS-: 


Til the Barrel Ran Dry 


Sirs: I have worked hard and worried about bank problems. 
Now when I read about the Townsend plan I see how foolish I 
have been. 

As soon as the law is passed giving my wife and me $200 each 
per month, on the condition that we spend it all each month, I will 
have my sons and sons-in-law, daughters and daughters-in-law, 
with their children move in and help spend it. Who will do the 
work? Who will pay the taxes? What do we care just so we get 
the money without working for it? 

This plan will work like the one adopted by the saloon keeper 
when his license was revoked. He had a barrel of whisky and a 
leather purse full of silver change. He would take his position in 
front of the bar with his money and his wife would tend bar. 
When he had spent all of the money for drinks his wife would 
change places with him and she would buy the drinks. Business 
was good until the whisky gave out. 

JoseEPH UNDERLEAK, President, 
First National Bank, 
Chatfield, Minnesota 





e o 
Bureau of the Census 


Sirs: Plans are being completed for the Census of Business 
that is to be made for 1935. Banking is one of the important 
fields to be covered by this census. Mr. J. M. Rae, Chief, Finance, 
Insurance and Business Service Division, has prepared the en- 
closed article for magazines interested in the nature and the scope 
of this part of the census. 

The field canvass for this census began on January 2, 1936. 
Preliminary but essentially complete reports by states will be 
released as rapidly as possible, beginning about July 1, 1936. 

F. A. GosnELL, Chief Statistician, Census of Business, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

The Census of Business for 1935 will provide the most complete data ever com- 
piled on the extent and character of business activity in all business fields. It will 
make available as a background for credit policy and the number of establishments 
in all lines of business (in each city, county and state), volume of business, number 


of employees, amount of pay roll and much specialized operating data such as expense 
ratios and rental costs. 


_ Detailed information on operating revenue and operating cost will be obtained 
for most businesses; but banking and financial institutions will be asked to supply 
only information as to their legal forms of organization, kind of business, number of 
proprietors and firm members, number of paid employees and total pay rolls during 
the calendar year 1935. 

Information furnished the Census Bureau will be used strictly for statistical 
purposes and no facts or figures concerning individual reports will be disclosed. The 
Census law prohibits access to the individual returns, even by other Governmental 
agencies.—J. M. Rag. 
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Christmas in the Longhorn Country 


Sirs: Perhaps you will be interested in the enclosed photo- 
graph which shows our bank lobby and its decorations at Christmas 
time in 1935. Unusual features about these decorations are the 
blue poinsettias intertwined with silvered cedar branches, the 
stars in the ceiling and the large Santa Claus at the rear of the 
lobby. The Christmas tree was also sprayed with silver and 
lighted entirely with blue lights, as were the chandeliers and the 
star at the rear of the lobby. 

At the right of the picture you might notice the fine specimen 
of Texas Longhorn steer horns. This measures approximately 


seven feet seven inches from tip to tip and is among the best 
specimens in the country. ; 
We were complimented highly by our customers and the entire 
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display received wide comment. We believe the decoration of 
our bank lobby during the Christmas Season is worth the time 
and trouble it takes in the good will it builds for us. 
Jack Jerrus, Cashier, 
City National Bank, Wichita Falls, Texas 
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For the Cards and Letters—Thanks 


Sirs: I acknowledge with thanks your communication of 
recent date which informs me that The Burroughs Clearing House 
will come to my desk during the year 1936. 

My acknowledgment of thanks is not just form, and I am 
ashamed to have waited so long in making this known to you, 
because I have always thought that there are more practical, 
constructive articles pertaining to banks in your magazine than 
in any other bank magazine I read. Of course, the last mentioned 
magazines have their place, but they can never be used as a sub- 
stitute for your periodical. We have a number of operations in 
our bank that were obtained through reading your magazine. 

JAMEs B. FLEMING, Assistant Secretary, 
Potter Title and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Epiror's Nore: Many thanks to Mr. Fleming for his letter, and also to the 
hundreds of The Burroughs Clearing House readers who have already returned the 
mailing card enclosed in the January issue or written letters. The acknowledgment 
of these cards is appreciated. 
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ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. $11,153,403.51 
United States Government Bonds.. — 3,055,349.65 


All Other Bonds and Stocks ..... 90,404,886.80 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 
NSN Te 7 686,885.20 
Accrued Interest ............... 256,779.00 
Other Admitted Assets ......... 649,558.00 





$113,206,862.16 


LIABILITIES 
IR nn vi chn xan e Pode oH $14,500,000.00 * 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 37,002,162.00 
Reserve for Losses.............. 4,468,844.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance. . . 685,991.50 
Reserve for Taxes and Accounts... 2,000,000.00 
Conflagration Reserve............ 2,000,000.00+ 


NET SURPLUS 52,549,864.66 7 
$113,206,862.16 





NOTE—On the basis of December 31, 1935 market quotations for all Bonds and 
Stocks owned the total admitted Assets would be increased to $119, 722,999.71 
and the net Surplus to $59,065,295.21. Securities carried at $2,596,479.00 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement ere deposited as required by law. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS, 
$69,049,864.66; 
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As President Roosevelt read his annual message before the joint session of Congress 


\WASHINGTON...... 


Federal Reserve Changes 


The month of February will be one of great activity in 
the Federal Reserve System. With the seating of the new 
Board of Governors of the System, following their nomina- 
tion by the President and confirmation by the Senate, 
comes the duty of making other appointments both on the 
board staff and in Reserve banks, organization of the new 
open market committee, and the determination of new 
policies. 

The old board has largely been marking time since en- 
actment of the Banking Act of 1935, making only the 
minimum number of changes in order not to tie the hands 
of the new board scheduled under the law to take office 
February 1, 1936. The old board promulgated six new or 
revised regulations in conformity with the new law, but 
left other revisions which require determination of policy 
until after the change in personnel, including the important 
regulation U dealing with margin loans by banks on 
securities. 

Vacancies in the system occurring the first of the year 
were filled by the board only until March 1, so that during 














International News Photo 


The National Capital continues in the 
limelight as the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem conforms to the 1935 Banking Act 


and as other activities affect banking 


February the new board will have to designate a‘man to 
serve in the combined capacity of chairman and reserve 
agent for each of the twelve Reserve banks, and also a 
vice-chairman for each. Each Reserve Bank will also 
elect a president as chief executive officer in lieu of the 
office of governor which is abolished. There will also be 
several vacancies in Class C directors of Reserve banks 
which must be filled by the new Board of Governors. In 
accordance with the policy announced a year ago, the old 
board refused to reappoint directors who had served more 
than six consecutive years. 

As soon as these appointments are made, the Reserve 
banks must elect five representatives to sit with the Board 








by 
HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Correspondent, 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
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of Governors as the open market committee, which com- 
mittee will have much more power than its predecessor 
over activities of the Reserve banks in buying and selling 
government securities. 

The first and most pressing matter of policy confronting 
the new board is the problem of excess reserves of member 
banks. The outgoing board refused to take any steps to 
reduce the reserves or to change reserve requirements, in 
spite of strong pressure brought by various groups. There 
is a division of opinion in banking circles as to what, if 
anything, should be done about excess reserves, and the 
board is not expected to act hastily on the matter. 

The revised regulations promulgated by the old board 
are: D, defining terms dealing with member banks re- 
serves; H, covering membership of state banks and trust 
companies; I, dealing with capital stock of Federal Reserve 
banks and cancellation of old and issue of new stock certifi- 
cates; O, governing loans by banks to executive officers; 
P, defining bank holding companies and subsidiaries; and 
Q, regulations as to payment of interest on various classes 
of deposits. 


Uniform Interest Rates 


The chief present concern of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation is the promulgation of regulations 
governing the payment of interest on deposits of various 
classes. All members of the Federal Reserve System are 
governed by Reserve Regulation Q which covers this 
subject, and it is the hope of the FDIC to keep regulations 
uniform so that state banks not members of the Reserve 
System but members of the FDIC will follow identical 
practices. However, the FDIC does not have as wide 
powers over interest rates of insured banks as the Governors 
of the Federal Reserve have over banks in the system, 
which makes the problem of writing regulations somewhat 
complicated. The corporation is working closely with 
reserve officials and with state banking commissioners, and 
completion of these regulations is expected in the near 
future. 


Federal Versus Private Loans 


The direct connection between bank operations, business 
conditions, and government financing is the subject of 
active discussion in Washington. The situation appears 
to be deadlocked, with the government making loans at 
low interest rates in many fields of private enterprise 
formerly served by banks, meanwhile obtaining its funds 
by issuing securities at even lower interest rates. Many 
government officials insist that the government must con- 
tinue to extend credit until the banks again resume lending 
on a large scale, while bankers assert that the government 
must stop first because banks cannot compete with govern- 
ment terms and interest rates. At the same time the 
volume of business credit remains relatively low, which 
economists say means that industrial activity cannot be 
expected to expand rapidly. 

This condition was the subject of a recent conference 
with President Roosevelt by Robert V. Fleming, president 
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of the American Bankers Association, and is being dis- 
cussed by group meetings of bankers organized by Mr. 
Fleming. The solution probably will work itself out in a 
gradual increase in loans by banks and a gradual decline 
in the extension of government credit. This probably will 
necessitate a moderate increase in average interest rates 
sooner or later, although the present policy of the adminis- 
tration is to keep all interest rates as low as possible. The 
prospect is also threatened by a score or more bills in 
Congress proposing to put the government much deeper 
into the extension of credit to business, farmers, shipping, 
and particularly real estate. If such measures are not 
enacted at the present session of Congress and if private 
financial institutions continue in the present direction o! 
increasing extensions of credit on proper applications the 
demand for Federal credit may be expected to decline. 


Activity of RFC 


The determination of the government to continue its 
emergency credit activities until the administration is 
satisfied that there is ample private credit available at low 
rates of interest is exemplified in recent actions by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In offering to pur- 
chase, without underwriting charges, 4 per cent bonds of 
the Great Northern Railroad when private bankers sought 
5 per cent plus a commission, Chairman Jesse H. Jones 
declared that the government should not get out of the 
lending business too soon, explaining that by this he meant 
until money is available from private sources at fair interest 
rates and on fair terms. He stated that the rate asked for 
private credit was too high and would hurt all railroad 
financing, and that “four per cent is a fair yield, a good 
rate in this market.” Mr. Jones also has advised banks 
not to make special efforts to pay off their indebtedness to 
the RFC or retire stock held by the RFC earlier than 
required, expressing the opinion that bank capital on the 
average is none too high and that as yet there are not 
sufficient private funds seeking investment in bank capital. 


Farm Credit Agencies 


Agricultural credit conditions will approach a more 
normal basis this spring, it is expected by officials of the 
Farm Credit Administration, with the FCA, however, 
playing a much larger part in farm finance than before 
the depression. 

Emergency types of loans made by the various FCA 
agencies are decreasing and interest payments are much 
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Members of the Social Security Board. Left to right: Arthur J. 


Altmeyer, of Wisconsin; former Governor John G. Winant of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the board; and Vincent M. Miles of Arkansas 
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better than last year. The FCA is making more loans for 
the purchase of new farms and especially more short-term 
loans to individual farmers. Most of these short-term 
loans are being made through co-operative production 
credit associations, which now number 560 and which are 
steadily increasing their lending activities. The FCA 
predicts that “‘the time is approaching when hundreds of 
millions of dollars of merchant credit and time purchases 
obtained by farmers each year will be shifted to cash 
financing through production credit associations, banks, 
and other institutions equipped to handle farmers’ short- 
term needs on a business basis at a reasonable cost.” 

FCA agencies, particularly the Federal Land banks, 
are now the main source of farm real estate mortgage loans, 
and as the result of low interest rates many farmers are 
shifting their mortgages to the land banks, but this business 
is described as being of a normal rather than an emergency 
character. This winter saw the return of the land banks 
to the investment market for the first time since 1930, and 
in the future they expect to draw new funds for farm financ- 
ing through the sale of bonds to the public, whereas during 
the past two and a half years the land banks have been 
exchanging their bonds with the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation for its bonds. 


Low Cost Housing 


Bankers and others interested in real estate financing 
are watching with interest the progress of several proposals 
in Congress for large scale Federal expenditures for slum 
clearance and the construction of low-cost housing. Con- 
cern is expressed in some quarters that if the Federal 
Government grants heavy subsidies for the construction 
of housing it may depress real estate values, rents, and 
mortgage interest rates. Through the Public Works 
Administration the government has already contributed 
cash grants to several cities for the construction of low-rent 
apartment houses to replace slum dwellings, and at the 
same time the Federal Housing Administration is insuring 
the mortgages and mortgage bonds of limited-dividend cor- 
porations engaged in constructing low-rent multiple housing 
projects with private capital. So far there has been no 
particular conflict between these two methods of fostering 
better housing facilities for families of low income, but 
objections have been raised that continued subsidies for 
housing will make it impossible for private capital to 
compete in the low-rent field. 


Extending FHA Title I 


A growing sentiment was noticed during the first few 
weeks of the new session of Congress in favor of legislation 
to extend modernization loan provisions of the Federal 
Housing Act, which otherwise would expire in April. 
Officials of the Federal Housing Administration made no 
recommendation for such legislation, adhering to their 
original program of letting Title I of the act expire after 
serving to stimulate building trades and opening the way 
for a flow of small loans by banks for purposes of repairing 
and remodeling residences and stores. However; the plan 
has proved so successful that from outside the adminis- 
tration came many requests that the government continue 
to guarantee repayment of such amortized loans, and 
legislation to extend this part of the act appeared probable. 


Uniform Home Loan Reports 


Great savings of time and expense are anticipated by 
building and loan associations and other institutions 
belonging to the Federal Home Loan Bank System from 
the adoption of uniform standard reports of financial 
condition. The standard form has just been approved by 








International News Photo 
Thomas W. Lamont, John Pierpont Morgan, and Frank A. Vander- 
lip, left to right, as they appeared before the Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee in Washington 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, all state banking 
supervisors, and the United States Building and Loan 
League. 


Currency Policies 


The gold and silver policies of the government will 
continue to remain undisclosed, according to present indi- 
cations. The President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
are expected to continue to keep the profit from gold 
devaluation in the stabilization fund and to use this fund 
as in the past for buying and selling foreign currencies in a 
confidential manner for the purpose of preventing violent 
fluctuations in international exchange. Unless members of 
Congress from silver producing states secure new legislation 
on the subject, the Treasury will continue its recent policy 
of buying silver in varying amounts in different markets of 
the world with the ultimate objective of increasing the 
silver backing of the currency in relation to the gold back- 
ing or raising the price of silver to $1.28 per ounce, as 
directed by Congress, but without publicity of its activities 
and with no immediate expectation of reaching either goal. 
Prospects for an international conference for currency 
stabilization are still remote, and first may come formal or 
informal agreements between the United States and other 
silver producing and silver using countries. 


Treasury Revenues 


With the exception of processing taxes, the collection of 
which was prevented by court action, revenues of the 
Federal Treasury were above expectation, and the March 
16 income tax payments were counted on to pay off large 
amounts of short-term obligations falling due that month. 
It was the plan during the spring to issue only Treasury bills 
and notes sufficient to take care of short-term paper matur- 
ing currently and maintain the Treasury’s cash working 
balance, with the possibility of major new financing later in 
the year after a survey of the trend of tax collections and 
new legislation increasing expenditures. 

A new series of “baby bonds” was issued for 1936, 
similar in every respect to the 1935 series. Sales of these 
savings bonds lately have been running about $25,000,000 
per month. 
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If you’ve been wondering about radio for bank 


advertising you will want to read this a 


| ' 7 1TH three widely divergent pub- 
lic relations objectives success- 
fully attained bymeans of radio, 
it is a certainty that Bank of America 
will continue to be on the air from 
lime to time in future. On the basis 
of services rendered, this bank rec- 
ognizes the radio as an invaluable 
factor in balancing its public relations 
program —a flexible medium which can 
be utilized with equal facility in 
building institutional good will and in 
stimulating public acceptance of profit- 
able services. 

To understand the attractiveness of 
radio to Bank of America, it is neces- 
sary to recognize the geographical 
set-up of the bank as well as the type 
of business it conducts, both of which 
factors are unique. 

Bank of America is the nation’s only 
statewide branch bank. It operates 
432 branches in 265 communities 
throughout one of the largest states of 
the Union. The distances in this 
territory are vast, from the standpoint 
of easterners who persist in coneeiving 
San Francisco and Los Angeles as 
within easy commuting range. Actu- 
ally, the two metropolitan centers of 
California are as far apart as Boston 
and Washington, D. C. From the 
Oregon line to the Mexican border, 
tne northern and southern boundaries 
ol the state, is a good three-day drive 
in a fast car. 

Agriculturally and industrially, Cali- 
fornia is diversified. Its industries 
encompass such extremes as lumbering 
in the mountainous region of the north 
and the spectacular motion picture 
industry of Hollywood. Its agricul- 
ture varies from cattle grazing in the 
high Sierra to cotton growing in the 
Imperial Valley. It is literally true 


that everything from ice plants to 
tropical fruits can be raised in Cali- 
fornia. 


Operation of branches in a territory 



















DONALDSON B. THORBURN 


Assistant Vice-president, Bank of America N.T.& S.A. 


San Francisco, 


so diversified, with a population of 
such widely divergent interests, implies 


unique banking service, and _ thus 
Bank of America has grown into a 
billion dollar institution, with more 


than one million six hundred thousand 
customers. It is more than a bank. 
It is necessarily the major factor in 
the credit structure of the entire state. 

The territorial coverage of Bank of 
America’s branches creates a parallel 
problem from an advertising stand- 
point in the necessity of widespread 
coverage of the field through available 
media. Four hundred newspapers 
carry the Bank of America advertis- 
ing schedule. Six hundred billboards 
carry its message to the motoring pub- 
lic on the California highways and 
urban traffic arteries. Its car cards 
in the street railways of the metropoli- 
tan centers reach the eye of hundreds 
of thousands of city residents annu- 
ally. Radio supplements this coverage, 
and augments it. 

The 1930 census showed the popu- 
lation of California to be 5,677,000, 
and estimates of radios owned indicate 


California 


a relatively grealer listening audience 
than the national average. The most 
recent survey indicates that 1,190,000 
radio sets are owned in California, and 
that their number has increased more 
than 40 per cent in three years. ‘The 
percentage of California families own- 
ing radio sets is supposedly greater 
than 70 per cent. It is apparent that 
the majority of Californians can be 
reached by radio, if station power and 
program acceptability are adequate. 


N San Francisco and Los Angeles 

the National Broadcasting Company 
maintains the 50,000 watt stations 
KPO and KFI. Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System supplements its metropoli- 
tan stations with a California network 
including stations in the principal 
inland cities. Both systems have been 
utilized by Bank of America in the past. 

The first sponsorship of a_ radio 
program undertaken by Bank of 
America was in 1932. It was not an 
advertising venture in any sense of the 
words, but was more in the nature of a 
public-spirited endeavor to bring to 
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the public consciousness of California 
proof that the depression was imperma- 
nent and that confidence in the future 
of the west was justifiable despite the 
bleak conditions pertaining at that 
time. 

Bank of America’s program was 
broadcast every Saturday evening 
from March through July. Entitled 
“Back to Good Times,” it was the 
keynote of a general campaign which 
embraced other advertising media, and 
which won the co-operation of civic 
organizations throughout the state. 

The radio program was inspirational 
in tone, with outstanding orchestras 
supplying entertainment and _ well- 
known figures in the public life of the 
West delivering addresses calculated 
to create confidence in California’s 
ultimate destiny. 

A. P. Giannini, chairman of the 
board of Bank of America, addressed 
the radio audience during the open- 
ing broadcast. Among other notable 
speakers were the late James Rolph, 
Jr., at that time governor of Cali- 
fornia, and the man who afterward 
became the most compelling attraction 
of radio in the United States, the late 
Will Rogers. 


HE July, 1932, issue of Broadcast 

Advertising carried an article on the 
series of programs under the caption 
“Bank Broadcasts Increase Morale 
and Deposits.” This summary said, 
in part: 

“Bank of America not only offers its 
listeners copies of each speaker’s talk, 
but urges and invites its friends to call 
at any of its many branches. The 
invitation is cordial and very per- 
sonal. At the present time, the print 
edition of each speech runs about 
10,000 copies .... 

‘The accomplishment of these objec- 
lives, by which the bank measures the 
success of radio, is in many ways a 
more difficult achievement than selling 
merchandise. However, radio seems 
to be building deposits as well as 
courage. A news story on the cam- 
paign in the San Francisco Chronicle 
for June 7 says that ‘total resources of 
the bank have increased $30,000,000 
during the last 60 days’... . 

“It is quite possible that broad- 
casting is coming into a new state of 
advertising usefulness. Call it morale 
building or confidence giving or what 
you will.” 

Fortunately for the state of the 
nation, occasion does not arise fre- 
quently for a public relations program 
similar to the ““Back to Good Times’’ 
campaign. There was need at that 
lime for a heartening influence to 
exert itself, and Bank of America 
utilized the radio to exert that in- 
fluence. The program was timely and 
its results proved its effectiveness. 

During 1934 the bank again made 
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Big names featured the ‘‘Back to Good Times”’ program. Above, at the microphone, is Al Jolson. 
On the left is the late Governor Rolph of California. On the right is Marshall Hale, nationally 
known department store executive. Will Rogers also appeared on this program 


* 





A studio scene from the ‘‘What’s New ?”’ program showing readers at the microphone, 
sound effects in the background, and tenor, conductor, and commentator at the left 





Few broadcasts are complete without an orchestra. This 
is the Bank of America group in the ‘‘What’s New ?”’ broadcast 
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radio the backlog of a public relations 
effort designed to achieve good will by 
showing its faith in the youth of today 
and the accomplishments to be antici- 
pated from these young people during 
their mature lives. 

The program, designated as ‘“‘Leaders 
of Tomorrow,’ demonstrated the ac- 
complishments achieved in such fields 
as industry, medicine, the arts, finance 
and transportation, during the past 
thirty years. This period represented 
the age of Bank of America, and the 
program brought out the development 
that has taken place in the institution 
during three decades —a period marked 
by its growth from a one-room office 
in San Francisco to the fourth largest 
bank in the United States. 

Leading scientists, economists and 
university professors presented their 
views on the progress that is to be 
anticipated in their respective fields 
during the ensuing thirty years, and 
in doing so made many newsworthy 
predictions. Musical entertainment 
was provided by leading musicians’ 
predictions of musical trends and 
review of the music of the past thirty 
years. 

The bank tied into this program a 
contest open to boys and girls of the 
state of eighteen years of age or under, 
and provided two university scholar- 
ships as capital awards for the best 
essays on “The World in 1964.” 
Presidents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University and U. S.C. 
acted as judges and awarded the 
scholarships on the soundness of rea- 
soning behind the predictions ad- 
vanced by the youngsters. 

It happened that the date of the 
founding of Bank of America fell on a 
night scheduled for a broadcast of the 
“Leaders of Tomorrow” series. On 
that occasion 5,000 members of the 
bank’s staff throughout the state 
gathered at regional dinner parties to 
celebrate the founding of the bank, 
and a special broadcast was prepared 
for them, with the radio audience 
invited to listen in. The founding of 
the bank and highlights of its history 
were dramatized in the first part of 
the half-hour program, and the broad- 
cast was climaxed by the radio appear- 
ance of A. P. Giannini, who made the 
second public speech of his life in 
greeting his co-workers from New 
York, from where his voice was 
“piped” across the continent to the 

-acific Coast radio network. 

The “Leaders of Tomorrow’”’ series 
was purely and simply an institutional 
program designed to show Bank of 
America’s participation in the ad- 
vancement of California during the 
last thirty years, and to indicate its 
progressive policies for the future. 
Direct results were not sought from 
the program, but evidences of in- 
creased good will were many. 
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During 1935 Bank of America used 
radio again, but in a different form 
and for a different purpose. Whereas 
previous programs were institutional, 
the 1935 series of broadcasts was a 
direct merchandising effort. 

Late in the summer, the manage- 
ment decided to enter the field of auto- 
mobile finance on a statewide basis, 
and a department was created to 
supervise the functions of all branches 
in extending this new type of credit. 
Competition in the field was keen, and 
it was evident that co-ordinated adver- 
tising efforts in all available media 
would be necessary to bring immediate 
results. 


ADIO, with its desirable coverage of 

the territory, its intensity of listener 
interest, its personal appeal and its 
flexibility, was chosen as the medium 
to launch the campaign. The Bank of 
America’s Automobile Finance Plan 
was announced over the air early in 
September. Practically all branches 
reported an immediate response. 

It is impossible to determine accu- 
rately the exact part that radio played 
in the ultimate success of the auto- 
mobile finance campaign, for the radio 
programs, which continued until the 
end of the year, were backed up by 
full page advertisements in all Cali- 
fornia newspapers, complete billboard 
coverage of the state, car cards, and 
direct mail advertising. 

It is determinable, however, that 
radio produced results and produced 
them immediately, 
for our first in- 
quiries on auto- 
mobile finance, and 
they came in 
abundance, were 
heard before our 
new plan had been 
announced in any 
media other than 
radio. 

The object of 
this campaign was 
merchandising. 
What was sought 
was not a radio 
program that 
would build good 
will primarily, but 
an entertainment 
vehicle that would 
‘arry the bank’s 
message on its new 
automobile finance 
plan. There were 
a number of fac- 
tors in our favor. 
Our rate of inter- 
est was lower than 
that of any other 
auto finance plan 
in the state. The 
new department 
created the Auto- 


mobile Letter of Credit, which was 
novel, and appealed to the public when 
our advertising campaign was getting 
under way. 

We capitalized upon the newness of 
our plan, and its advantages over 
existing types of automobile financing, 
by titling our radio program ‘‘What’s 
New?’’. It was a variety program, 
combining orchestral music, songs by 
a leading Pacific Coast tenor, and 
enumeration by a narrator of novel 
happenings in the news. 

Commercial announcements. regard- 
ing the bank’s auto finance plan carried 
out the ““What’s New?” motif of the 
program. In many instances, they 
were dramatized to increase listener 
interest. In general, three commercial 
announcements were used for each 
half-hour program. Copy was concise, 
emphatic, keyed to the tempo of the 
program’s entertainment features. 

Radio experts insist that the only 
way to build listening audience is by 
continuity of broadcasts —that is, by a 
continuing radio program over a long 
period of months and years. It may 
be true, although it is equally true that 
certain “Big Names’ can pull radio 
listeners immediately. ““‘What’s New?” 
violated both rules. It was not set up 
for a continuing series of programs, 
but only for such time as was necessary 
to get our automobile finance plan 
well started. Its talent was adequate, 
but no single national figure was billed 
as its star. 


What proportion of the (See page 23) 





A. P. Giannini at the microphone as he addressed the Bank of 
America staff on the occasion of the bank’s thirtieth birthday 
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High school students are at an age where they are intent on acquiring knowledge and where they are beginning to form opinions 


STUDENTS LopAY-— 
Customers lLomorrow 


Time spent in community-building by a 
bank is pretty certain to return, with 
a profit, in good will and new business 


by 
HAL G. VINCENT 


Cashier, State Savings Bank of Otsego, Otsego, Michigan 


KNOW of no better public rela- 

lions program than that of making 

the young people in our high schools 
“bank conscious.”” By the same token 
that they are today being educated to 
fill, a few years hence, the responsible 
positions of their elders, they can be 
taught today to recognize the funda- 
mentals of banking. Certainly this 
can be carried to an extent that will, 
at least, insure a better understanding 
and a more wholesome future customer 
relationship. 

High school students are at an age 
Where their minds are flexible and 
Where they are intent on acquiring 
knowledge. They are learning the 


game of life and they are finding out 
that there is a good and a bad side to 
almost everything. They are begin- 
ning to advance their own opinions 
and to arrive at their own conclusions. 
In short, they are growing up and will 
soon be our borrowers and our deposi- 
tors. 

During the past few years they have 
heard and read a great deal about the 
sordidness of some banks. From the 
lips of their parents they may have 
heard condemnation of banks. Many 
of them may have actually experienced 
the loss of a portion of their savings 
through the failure of some financial 
institution. The job is to show these 





An opportunity is taken to explain that 
a bank has many expenses in carrying 
on its business 





A simple bank is set up on the bulletin board. 
to the bank as deposits and goes out as loans. 


young men and young women the 
other side of banking in such a manner 
that they will not only learn to under- 
stand it, but to appreciate it to a 
degree that will eventually bring their 
full support and co-operation. It 
might make banking of the future 
something less to be feared by the 
populace and more to be enjoyed by 
those who run the banks. 

That is our job today. Let’s meet 
it. Let’s not spend so much time 
trying to make over the old generation 
that we lose sight of the new and really 
more important one. 

Thirty years ago, when the timber 
was being slashed in the forests of 
nothern Michigan, nobody thought of 
reforestation. That seemed too “far 
fetched.”” The dividends on an invest- 
ment in reforestation were too remote; 
nobody thought much about the 
problem and much less possessed the 
courage to attack it. Such is not the 
case with our young people. They 
don’t have to be planted, they aren’t 
even seedlings —they are saplings and 
will soon come to maturity. Their 
period of cultivation is not over yet 
but it is not too soon to begin consider- 
ing them as potential customers of the 
bank. 
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How many bankers have asked and 
had school superintendents tell them 
that their students were not interested 
in banking? How many invitations to 
pupils to visit the bank and learn more 
about it from the inside have been 
refused by classroom teachers for the 
reason that they couldn’t spare the 
time? I venture to say there are none. 
It is the banker that hasn’t had the 
time. In fact for years he has been 
too busy to bother much about any 
form of public relations and he is 
reaping the results of his neglect. 


O you believe it would prove bene- 
ficial to you and to your bank to 
consider the adoption of some form of 
program that will instill into the minds 
of these adolescents the principles, 
ideals and problems of banking? If 
not, don’t bother to read any further, 
for I am simply going to tell you what 
we are doing along these lines. Per- 
haps you have not ventured into this 
phase of public relations solely because 
you didn’t know just how to go about 
it or simply because you have put off 
the preparation of an _ outline of 
procedure? 
A teacher, 


accompanied by his 
mathematics 


class of thirty tenth 


Students are shown what happens when money comes in- 
The operation of the bank is carried forward a step at a time 


graders, came down to our bank the 
other day at three o’clock in the after- 
noon in response to an invitation that 
we had extended. They were met by 
one of our officers. He spent only 
one hour with them but in that time 
told them many of the things they 
OUGHT to know about banks and 
banking which they won’t hear on the 
street. We started our pleasant hour 
by explaining that banking is nol 
complicated, that it was a function 
that almost anybody could under- 
stand, being simply the purchase and 
sale of the use of money. 

We then proceeded to form a new 
bank, our bulletin blackboard being 
employed for the purpose so_ they 
would feel right at home. Each of the 
thirty students theoretically contrib- 
uted $2,000 to open the bank. A 
bank statement, in its most elementary 
state, was then shown on the board in 
the following manner: RESOURCES 
(We have) Cash, $60,000.00; LIABIL- 
ITIES (We owe) Due to stockholders 
(capital) $60,000.00. 

Then we portrayed three depositors 
coming into our new bank, the first 
with $300.00, the second with $600.00 
and the third with $100.00, whereupon 
the above statement was amended, 
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viz.: Cash, $61,000.00; and Capital, 
$60,000.00; Deposits, $1,000.00; Total, 
$61,000.00. 

Then we made a $500 loan to one 
of our audience, making sure by asking 
many of the routine questions that he 
was a sound risk, which, we explained, 
reduced our cash in this amount, but 
gave us instead a note that altered 
our statement of condition, as follows: 
Cash, $60,500.00; Notes, $500.00; 
Total, $61,000.00; and Capital, $60,- 
000.00; Deposits, $1,000.00; Total, 
$61,000.00. 

The borrower uses the $500 to pay 
a debt to a neighbor who doesn’t 
need to use the money immediately 
so deposits it again in our new bank. 
We then have: Cash, $61,000.00; 
Notes, $500.00; Total, $61,500.00; 
and Capital, $60,000.00; Deposits, 
$1,500.00; Total, $61,500.00. 

Along comes a man who wants to 
build a new home for himself and his 
family. He’s tired of paying rent 
without having anything to show for 
it. The home he wants to build will 
cost $3,000, yet he only has $2,000, 
so the bank advances the other $1,000, 
taking the $3,000 house as security 
until the $1,000 is repaid. NHere’s our 
statement now: Cash, $60,000.00; 
Notes, $500.00; Mortgages, $1,000.00; 
Total, $61,500.00; and Capital, $60,- 
000.00; Deposits, $1,500.00; Total, 
$61,500.00. 


UR cash now is exactly the same 
as it was when we first started our 
bank, yet we have already helped 1, 
the man who paid his $500 debt; 2, 
the one who received the $500 has it 
now on tap in the bank where he can 


get it, without waiting, any time he 
may need it; 3, the thrifty man who 
wanted to provide a home for his 
family which he might not otherwise 
have had for ten years; 4, the lumber 


dealer who sold the material and made 


a profit on it; 5, the carpenter, plumber 
and painter, each of whom received 
his wage; 6, the city which will here- 
after collect more taxes than it would 
on a vacant lot, ad lib. 

Let’s go back to the home owner. 
The terms of his mortgage are $100 
and interest every year for ten years. 
His monthly cost, therefore, is as 
follows: Principal and average inter- 
est, $10.83; Taxes, estimated, $3.50; 
Insurance, estimated, 50 cents; Total 
$14.83. Thus, for less than $15.00 
per month, perhaps for less than the 
rent he had been previously paying, 
he can own his own home. After ten 
years, $10.83 of the cost stops forever, 
and his debt is then fully paid. 

This process of building up deposits 
and making loans for sound and con- 
structive purposes multiplies itself until 
the bank has a half million dollars in 
deposits, whereupon we ask, ‘‘What 
happens if EVERY depositor takes a 
notion to withdraw his funds all at 
once?” It is evident that the process 
of building up must be reversed and 
loans liquidated to pay off the deposits. 
Primary and secondary reserves are 
discussed, also the desirability of hav- 
ing liquid investments and _ sound, 
collectible, amortized loans to meet 
unusual demands. We point out 
however, that even the bank with 
sound investments, such as the $1,000 
ten-year mortgage, could not convert 
them into cash rapidly enough to meet 
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sudden unreasonable and unnecessary 
demands of deposits such'as accounted 
for a great many of the bank failures 
that have occurred in recent years. 
This is the time to bring in the psycho- 
logical effect of the FDIC recently 
formed to bridge that gap in the 
future so that unneccessary demands 
will not again be made. The students 
are informed of course, as to the 
maximum amount of insurance ac- 
corded to each depositor. 


THE body then files through the book- 

keeping department and witnesses 
the process of having checks and 
deposits posted to statements and 
ledgers. They are impressed by the 
efficiency of the posting machine and 
are reminded right then by the officer 
that the bank has many expenses in 
doing business. The opportunity is 
taken to refer to the taxes a bank has 
to pay, the building and equipment it 
must provide, the supplies it must 
purchase, the wages it must pay its 
officers and clerks, the cost of heat, 
light, fuel, burglary and _ robbery 
insurance, etc., not to mention the 
interest paid to savings depositors, 
and then they begin to realize that 
there is a foundation, after all, for a 
minor charge which they heard some- 
body at home complaining about not 
long ago. 

The vault, its heavy door, bolt 
work and time locks and the safety 
deposit boxes within the vault, are 
all inspected and reviewed, the pro- 
tective double lock feature, of course, 
being also carefully explained. A $25 
bag of pennies and a box containing 
$100 in wrapped half dollars (See page 29) 





A bag of pennies, a box of wrapped silver, and $10,000 in currency is passed around as the final ceremony in the visit to the bank 
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Here is a country bank that follows 
conservative policies, that serves its 
community, that has written off less 
than $300 on all loans in 24 years, 
and that is making money 


by 


OTTO RUEDEBUSCH 


Cashier, Brownsville State Bank, 
Brownsville, Wisconsin 


OR the twenty-three years from 
P organization until 1931, this bank 

paid an average of better than 
10 per cent annual dividends, mean- 
while building up substantial surplus 
and undivided profits accounts. We 
have paid no dividends from 1931 up 
to the time of writing, though before 
this article can be published we expect 
to resume dividends at approximately 
the old rate. We are making money, 
and have made an operating profit 
throughout. 

During the entire period since our 
organization in 1908, our bank has 
charged off somewhat less than $300 
on all loans, including mortgages; and 
recoveries have brought this total loan 
write-off down to a little more than 
$200. This is a record of which we 
are proud, with reason. For during 
this time we have taken adequate care 
of the credit needs of our community 
and have maintained an institution 
which has merited and retained public 
confidence at all times. 

In fact, had we not listened to the 
siren song of the people who talked so 
glibly about liquid reserves, we should 
probably have suffered no other losses. 
Our depreciation in bond reserves has 
been the one source of substantial loss 
—fortunately, this has never been of a 
size which we could not handle from 
our profits and surplus accounts. And 
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A Country BANKER 


Lalks bank Profits 


At the window is Miss 
Helene Ruedebusch, 
daughter of Cashier 
Ruedebusch. Miss 
Ruedebusch is a clerk 
in the bank. Posing as 
a customer for the pho- 
tographer is Vice- 
president C. F. Kuen 


it is doubtful whether we should ever 
have purchased so many investments 
beyond our own immediate range of 
supervision had it not been for the 
almost irresistible pressure to build 
up primary and secondary reserves 
which might afford theoretical liquid- 
ity and safety. 


AFTER coming through this period of 

depression with a record of stability 
which certainly qualifies our bank as 
thoroughly sound, we have reached 
certain conclusions about the manage- 
ment of this institution which are, we 
believe, basic in respect to our par- 
ticular bank. Whether these same 
principles apply equally to other small- 
town banks in prosperous farming com- 
munities is something we prefer to leave 
to others to decide. We are country 
bankers, not banking oracles. But we 
have a suspicion that some of the things 
we have learned may be of use in some 
other banks in communities comparable 
with the one in which we do business. 





Our first conclusion is that it takes 
a good board of directors to make a 
good country bank. Our board is now 
essentially the same sort of board as 
it was in 1908 and in every intervening 
year. It has generally consisted of a 
couple of business or professional men 
of demonstrated ability, and three or 
four successful farmers or retired 
farmers. These men have been selected 
from those who not only know their 
own businesses but also are pretty 
sound judges of the business ability 
and performance of their neighbors. 
The consequence has been that we 
have had at all times a board of seven 
directors who have constituted not 
only a well of business sagacity from 
which we might draw at need, but 
also a collective credit manager able 
to pass with maximum accuracy upon 
any contemplated loans. 

Our second conclusion ties closely 
into our first, that the way to make 
money in an institution such as ours 
is not by going aggressively after 
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Brownsville, Wisconsin, boasts a population of 178, is located in a farming district that has experienced land booms 


revenue but rather by avoiding losses. 
We felt this in a general way before 
ever we encountered the conditions 
which followed 1929. But the depres- 
sion and panic experiences have clari- 
fied our thinking so that we definitely 
know this is true for our bank. We 
had never felt any losses prior to the 
depression —it seems reasonable not to 
consider an average collection loss of 
$10 a year or less as a real loss. When 
we encountered a shrinkage of assets, 
this came entirely in those assets where 
the judgment of any of us, whether 
active officer or director, was worth 
very little indeed. Had we made no 
investments outside our immediate 
neighborhood, I believe we should 
have emerged from the panic years 
without any losses attributable to the 
depression. For our directors’ collec- 
tive judgment has been demonstrated, 
both before the depression and since, 
as practically 100 per cent correct in 
fields where they had personal knowl- 
edge and experience. We suffered no 
more in local loan losses during the 
panic years than in any other year. 
In fact, the bulk of our loan write-offs 
came in one of the earliest years of 
the bank’s career, through one error 
of judgment made before experience 
had demonstrated the hazard of the 
risk we undertook. And since that 
loss was well below $200, involving a 
business with five separate units, it 
seems hardly fair to consider that a 
serious blot on the record. An average 
loss of $40 on each of the five units, 
which headed up through one man, 
is nothing to feel too rueful about. 

_ LT hope this article does not sound as 
if we were sour on bond investments. 
We are not, as is demonstrated by our 
current figures of $115,000 in municipal 
and general bonds and $24,000 in 
United States Governments, with total 
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At the left is President and Chairman of the Board P. H. McCarty. 
At the right is Cashier Otto Ruedebusch, author of this article 


deposits of $345,000. Rather, we have 
been convinced beyond all doubting 
that the safest portion of our invested 
funds are those which have been de- 
voted to local purposes with which we 
are and have long been familiar, which 
we can watch closely, and upon which 
we can exert at least some influence if 
we see things going in a direction at 
all disquieting. Moreoever, when a 
local loan, whether secured or un- 
secured, shows signs of future trouble, 
we are in position to act quickly and 
decisively, rather than at long range 
through intermediaries. All of which 
is why we feel pretty friendly toward 
the local loan. 

This, then, is our third conclusion, 
that we can do better by keeping our 
funds employed so far as possible in 


the local field. We wish there were 
more such business available to us — 
a sentiment which seems to be shared 
by most bankers in this year of grace. 
But there is, after all, an appreciable 
volume of local loans to be had, count- 
ing in farm mortgages. And it has 
been in this field that our experience 
has been so favorable. 


OUR mortgages have been, and are, 

confined to territory immediately 
surrounding us. The majority are on 
farms within three miles of the bank, 
the most distant is eight miles away. 
They were all originally made for con- 
servative percentages of conservative 
appraisals, so that even when things 
went to the bottom, these mortgages 
remained good. It strikes us that not 
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enough attention has been given to the 
share of farm distress which could well 
he attributed to over-optimistic loan- 
ing to the farmers, particularly on 
mortgages. The bulk of the farms 
within our range of vision which got 
into serious trouble did so because 
the interest charges —arising from the 
principal amounts loaned — were more 
than the land could carry at a low 
level of farm product prices. The 
farmer whose land was encumbered 
only for a reasonable amount never 
did, in our rich territory, find himself 
in serious difficulties. 


ACK in the days when farm lands 

were changing hands at prices which 
appeared to us out of all proportion 
to their earning power, it was com- 
mon experience for a prospective buyer 
to call upon us and ask for a loan to 
enable him to buy the farm. The real 
estate man had already got him con- 
vinced that the farm was worth so 
many dollars an acre. Our decision 
as to what we would lend on the land 
was generally far below what this 
enthusiastic valuation indicated. We 
were called old-fashioned, unprogres- 
sive, were told that we did not know 
the banking business, and so on, with 
variations. In fact, had we not been 
pretty sure of ourselves —call it stub- 
born, if you prefer—we must have 
yielded to the pressure to raise our 
sights a little. 

Fortunately we did not, for the 
results have worked out perfectly. 
Of all our mortgages, we have taken 
over only two parcels of land, both of 
these arising from causes which could 
not be foreseen. In each instance the 
losses, or decrease in earning power, 
‘ame from reasons not connected with 
the worth of the land. The one was a 
sudden bankruptcy which resulted in 
our foreclosing. The other was taken 
over under a friendly agreement, when 
the credit prospects were going from 
bad to worse. On each we shall un- 
questionably emerge with whole skin. 
The one which we foreclosed is cer- 
tainly worth more than what it stands 
us, and the other has an even larger 
margin in it—when buyers appear. 
In fact, both properties yielded us so 
large a rate of return last year from 
the tenants that if “‘other real estate” 
were a proper item for a_ bank’s 
permanent assets, we should be loath 
to part with them. 

When a local loan is offered, we 
generally talk it over pretty thoroughly 
among the directors, whether it is 
large or small. What one man does 
not know about it, another director 
does know. By the time we have 
canvassed that alert, active board of 
ours, the history and reputation of the 
loan applicant are covered a lot more 
thoroughly than they could be covered 
by a commercial reporting agency. 
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The land, if a farm mortgage is under 
discussion, has been discussed and 
appraised not by someone who went 
out and had a single look around, but 
rather by a group of men who know 
offhand that the northeast twenty has 
sour soil which will not be worth a 
hang until the obstinate farmer sows 
it to sweet clover, but that the rest 
of the farm is as good land as exists in 
Dodge County. That is the sort of 
knowledge I am talking about when I 
say that local loans can be made — 
given a real board of real directors — 
on the basis of information more com- 
plete and authoritative than can 
possibly be had from any other source. 

A percentage of our loans is 
genuinely commercial. The bulk of 
them are straight farmer loans, barn- 
yard loans as they are known in some 
regions. They are not secured, nor 
do we want them secured. Our board 
members take the attitude that when 
a farmer gets to the point where he 
has to place a chattel mortgage on his 
animals or farm tools, he is in more 
desperate straits than we want to 
share in. No, our farm loans are en- 
tirely clean, sweet loans to good farmers 
who need a reasonable number of 
dollars for a brief time, for purposes 
connected with enabling them to in- 
crease their net farming profits. It is 
this type of business which has yielded 
us almost a clean slate as respects 
collection losses. The farmer who is 
good for a loan, and who has no need 
to give a chattel mortgage, pays his 
debt 100 times out of 100. To be sure, 
he may not invariably be able to 
clear it all up on the 
original due date, but he 
works it out at a pace 
satisfactory to us. And 
he comes back, a few years 
later, for another loan of 
the same general type, 
which usually he. pays off 
even more promptly than 
he paid his first one. 

Our bank’s revenue has 
come from various sources, 
everything from service 
charges and bond profits 
to the more important 
sources of interest. This 
past year about $8,000 of 
our revenue came from 
local loans and mortgages, 
about $3,800 from bond 
interest, and so forth. 
That proportion has held 
good during most of the 
recent years, although the 
funds employed in bonds 
are very close to those in 
local loans. The difference 
in rate is, obviously, the 
explanation. 

As has been said, we do 
not go out looking aggres- 
sively for revenue. We 


never tried it, but observation and 
experience of other bankers have con- 
vinced us there is no surer way to 
select bad risks. Rather, we sit tight, 
wait for good loan applications to 
come to us, hope that poor loan 
applications will stay away because 
we do not particularly enjoy having to 
turn these applicants down. Our 
experience indicates, as already stated, 
that the way to make money with 
our type of bank is not to worry half 
so much about incoming revenues as 
about preventing outbound losses. 

During the intervening years since 
this institution was opened in 1908. 
we have seen banks come and go in 
communities essentially about the 
same as ours. Their people are about 
the same sort of thrifty, hard-working. 
intelligent farmers of predominant], 
German ancestry. Nothing of major 
sort varies in their environments and 
ours. During this time many a bank 
has opened, done business by what 
appeared to be sound methods, gone 
under. The explanation has in almost 
every instance been too great a pro- 
portion of losses on funds loaned or 
invested. And the bulk of the serious 
losses came because the men in charge 
were too greatly concerned with mak- 
ing the loans for the sake of the resul- 
tant income. After all, interest is 
unimportant in comparison with prin- 
cipal. This has been our consistent 
policy, and it will remain our policy 
as long as the bank is controlled by 
the type of men who have controlled 
it ever since its founding. 

People who used to (See page 32) 
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by 
RUDOLPH F. FRISKE 


Cashier, The American National Bank of 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


NE thing that prompted us to 
6) offer imprinted checks to our 

customers was our desire to 
emphasize to them the value of the 
checking account service. Another 
was that individualized checks simplify 
operating. A third was the revenue 
that we felt was available. 

It was not difficult to put the idea 
into operation. After we had arranged 
with an imprinting house to supply the 
checks, we worked out the various 
styles and colors that we would offer. 
Then we mounted samples of these on 
a display board, set the display board 
on an easel, and placed it in the bank 
lobby where it was sure to be seen by 
all incoming customers. At the same 
time we arranged another display on 
an announcement board that is located 
at the side of our doorway. This one 
carried a letter briefly discussing the 
use of imprinted checks and showing 
a sample. Since putting up this 
original display, we have changed the 
letter frequently. 

In the meantime we had prepared a 
letter to all of our customers who were 
not using imprinted checks, and who 
we felt should be using them. With 
this letter we sent three specimens. 
We had also arranged with all officers 
of the bank to contact their particular 
friends and customers as they came 
into the bank. Every officer qualified 
himself to discuss the imprinted checks, 
and supplied himself with samples and 
costs. 

In order to equip ourselves to 
approach customers with all of the 
facts well in mind, we worked out a 
list of the advantages of imprinted 
checks to the customer. This is the 
list: 1. The prestige of having an 
individualized check. 2. The oppor- 
tunity to display the name of the busi- 
ness, the address, and even the firm’s 
products on the check. 3. The assur- 
ance in paying bills that the payee 
will properly credit the account even 
though the signature may not be 
legible. 4. A means of identification 
for the check and a greater likelihood 
that it would be returned if lost. 
3. Less trouble in filing. Printed 
numbers make it easy to keep them 
in an orderly manner. 6. Less trouble 
in cashing checks where the payee 
may not be known. 7. Necessity 
eliminated for writing the address on 
the check. 

Then we made out a second list of 
the advantages of imprinted checks. 
These were primarily advantages to the 
bank, but in some cases had a (See page 29) 
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One of the first steps was to work out the various styles and colors that we would offer 


PRINTED 
Cuecks for 


Customers 


Selling specially printed checks to customers has three advan- 


tages for banks: 


1—It emphasizes the value of checking 


account service. 2—lIt simplifies operating. 3—It is profitable 
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With winning gentleness the old man pushed a 
check over the ledge 


O* the 23rd of November at about 


quarter past twelve a_ tall, 
willowy gentleman drifted into 
the Ferndale National Bank and 


‘peered modestly through the imitation 
bronze bars of the paying window 
grille. 

Cashier John Atwood had just left 
for lunch. Willie Dexter, the teller, 
was therefore serving the bank’s main 
gun ports. 

Marking the place in the magazine 
he was reading, Willie got up and 
found himself confronted by a stranger 
wearing a facial hibiscus known in 1837 
as a Piccadilly weeper. Moreover, the 
stranger presented to Willie’s widening 
gaze a pair of bull’s-eye lensed specta- 
cles which distorted the man’s pale 
blue eyes into mellow pools of mystery. 
Willie as he stepped forward had, of 
course, no advance notice he was 
examining a man who had called on 
four other banks that day, wearing in 
sequence a brown cavalry mustache, 
a sandy cooky duster, Beacon Hill 
sideburns and white p'umage formerly 
registered under the name of Imperial. 

With winning gentleness the man 
pushed a check over the ledge. 

Willie, still fascinated at the appari- 
tion through the grille, groped for the 
check. 

It was drawn for $200 on a Florida 
bank. Willie’s nerve cables slacked 
off a bit; passengers for Florida at this 
time of the year usually had weak eyes 
and long whiskers. When Willie 
turned the check over the situation 
seemed utterly clear. Caleb N. Pickle, 
a local general storekeeper, had en- 
dorsed the check. A little later Caleb 
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DIRECTOR 


| CLUTCHBILL 


G-Man 


Forgery struck the Ferndale district with 
lightning speed. Bad checks were slipped 
into four banks in half a day. The fifth 
victim was the Ferndale National. It was 


then Director Clutchbill took up the trail 


himself would be going on his annual 
health jag to Florida. Probably this 
was some old horseshoe-pitching crony 
Caleb trained with down south. 

However, when Willie slid out $200 
in 20’s it so invigorated the man he 
scudded briskly out of the bank, leaped 
into a car and hurried south over the 
railway crossing, leaving Willie with 
the memory he had not heard the man 
speak and that it was a gloved hand 
that handed out the check and raked 
in the 20’s. Anyhow, Caleb N. Pickle’s 
endorsement was on the check, and 
Caleb was considered “‘heavy”’ in local 
banking circles. 

At five minutes to one o’clock 
Cashier John Atwood returned, pulled 
back his cuffs and slit two letters 
captured in the noon mail net. Before 
he was able to examine their contents 
he laid them down to open the door for 
Director Clutchbill who usually wan- 
dered in after lunch. 

It was at this moment the telephone 
leaped into an insistent jingle. Cashier 
John Atwood snatched it off its ledge. 

“What! . . stranger with $200 
check —no, we ain’t seen such a fella.” 

Willie Dexter suddenly swiveled 
around like a startled mud hen and 
slid off his stool. ‘Yes we have!’’ he 
piped up in a shrill voice. ‘I cashed 
a $200 check for him when you were 
out to lunch.” 


“Wait! Wait!! Yes, we did,” John 
hollered into the phone. 

“It’s no good, you say?” 

Willie Dexter’s head jerked down 
into his collar. 

““You say we'll find the endorsement 
is forged?” howled John into the 
transmitter. 

“What’s that! ... what’s that!!— 
forgery! ... forgery?’ shouted Director 
Clutchbill over the newspaper he'd 
picked up. 


WILLIE screwed his eyes around on 
Mr. Clutchbill and snapped them 
away when he saw the old director 
glaring at him from beneath shaggy 
eyebrows. 
“Yeah, yeah,” John kept gulping 
into the telephone. 


“Yeah . . . what?” exploded Mlr. 
Clutchbill. 
“Well,” announced John as _ re- 


signedly as though he’d just learned 
the country had gone Democratic 
again, “‘we’re probably hooked. They 
were telephoning from the Willowbank 
Trust Company twenty miles north 
of us. A tall, lank stranger has called 
on four banks up north this morning 
and cashed a $200 check in each case. 
Every one of those checks was ap- 
parently endorsed by a leading mer- 
chant in each town. By accident they 
discovered one endorsement was a 
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by 
FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, 
Randolph, Vermont 


Illustrations by Harold Flucke 


forgery, then all of them. ‘There’s a 
gang, well armed, from all four banks 
gathered at Willowbank, and they’re 
just starting for here. They want us 
to remember which way the feller 
went, what he looked like, what his 
aca 

‘“‘Where’s that check?’ thundered 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Right here, sir,” gulped Willie. 
trotting briskly into the front office 
with a yellow piece of paper held out 
ahead of him. 

Mr. Clutchbill grabbed it. ‘Hm! 
old Caleb Pickle’s endorsement is on 
ig 

“That’s certainly Caleb  Pickle’s 
signature,” said John, leaning over 
Mr. Clutchbill’s chair and breathing 
lieavily into his ear. 

Mr. Clutchbill snatched off his 
glasses. “‘Willie,’’ he ordered, ‘‘you go 
over to Caleb Pickle’s store and bring 
Caleb right over here.” 

Five minutes later Willie Dexter and 
Caleb Pickle, bald-headed and red- 
faced, running neck and neck crossed 
the street and circled into the bank. 

“You endorsed this?’ jerked out 
Mr. Clutchbill, pushing the check 
hurriedly under Caleb’s beak. 


ALEB Pickle mounted a pair of 
jiggling steel-rimmed eyeglasses 
with one hand and snapped the check in 
focus with the other. He _ glared 
earnestly at the face of the $200 check 
a split second, then turned it over. 
Hlis eyeglasses hopped off his nose. 
“Who in... No, sir—I never en- 
dorsed it . . . Never!! I won’t stand 
back of it. Someone’s got hold of my 
signature and copied it on this check.” 
“That settles it . . . we’re hooked,” 
said John, waving a hand limply before 
sitting down. 

“Willie,” howled Mr. Clutchbill, 
hopping up, “which way did this 
cuss go?” 

“South across the railway track... 
I seen him,” rattled Willie. ‘‘He had 
a faded blue roadster, thick glasses, 
stringy gray whiskers...” 

“John, get your car around to my 
house. Willie, when the army from 
Willowbank gets here send ’em right 
up to my dooryard. I'll be getting 
ready.” Mr. Clutchbill pushed for- 
ward for the outer door. 

Fifteen minutes later Cashier John 
Atwood’s car stood headed out of Mr. 
Clutchbill’s driveway like a fire truck. 


John, himself, sat motionless with one 
toe poised over the gas-stinger waiting 
the word of command. Director 
Clutchbill, swaddled in a mammoth 
overcoat, was already lumbering across 
the lawn to John’s car when four cars 
like a low-flying line of wild ducks slid 
to a stop in a cloud of gravel in front 
of Mr. Clutchbill’s cottage. 

The old gentleman changed his 


course to the forward car. Its captain,,. 


Mr. Elijah F. Cannon, president of 
the Willowbank Trust Company, got 
out and pierced Director Clutchbill 
with a look, as is common when one 
country banker meets another and 
wonders what the other is holding back. 

Mr. Clutchbill fetched up a short 
distance away on the lawn, straight- 
ened to his full height like a Scottish 
chieftain and nodded, which is a sign 
in the fraternity no active warfare will 
be indulged in for the moment. 
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“We've learned,” began Mr. Can- 
non while every ear leaned out of the 
three rear cars, “‘that a faded blue 
one-seated automobile was stole early 
this morning in Sandon on the other 
side of the mountains. We think the 
cuss who stole the car is the cuss who 
picked us, and that he’s headed back 
to familiar pastures for a_ hide-out. 
We understand you know that side of 
the state. If you do, lead on... and 
let’s get going.” 

‘Him! think he’s headed over there 
... let me telephone a feller.” 

“Oh, we’ve telephoned everywhere,” 
stormed President Cannon impatiently. 

“I’m going to telephone the last 
filling station under the mountain .. . 
every one usually fills there before 
they tackle the range.”” Mr. Clutchbill 
had lifted his voice and now lifted his 
eyebrows a moment at Mr. Cannon 
before hastening back to his cottage. 





Director Clutchbill gazed in awe at the filling station operator propped against 
the tank. One of his eyes was closed and a scratch ran across his face 
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When he returned a few moments 
later he carried a heavy Sharps buffalo 
gun which had belonged to his uncle 
and was said to have shot the last 
wild buffalo in Nebraska in 1884. Mr. 
Clutchbill also carried an old-fashioned 
telescope. 

“Gentlemen,” he stated looking 
along the line of cars, “I have already 
caught your man... it remains to be 
seen if we can hold him. A man in a 
faded blue one-seated car was just 
drawing up to the pump for gas when 
I got Zek Underhill on the phone. 
I told Zek to hold the cuss .. . that we 
was just startin’.” 

The occupants of the different cars 
dragged each other down into the 
seats and burst into a noisy, excited 
cackle mixed with suddenly rattling 
engines as Director Clutchbill marched 
over to Cashier John Atwood’s car 
and mounted. 
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It is not known whether any cars 
passed Zek Underhill’s filling stand on 
the mountain road before the army 
arrived, but if they did they did not 
stop to administer first aid to a partial 
corpse which lay there. 

When Director Clutchbill got out 
he gazed in awe at Zek Underhill who 
was sitting propped against the filling 
tank. One of Zek’s eyes was closed 
and a scratch like that handed out by 
a panther ran across Zek’s face. 

But Zek was not dead. He sort of 
half reared up with one opened eye 
and addressed Mr. Clutchbill in a 
deep and passionate voice. 

“I'd orter clouted the cuss with the 
pump handle and held him after- 
wards.” 

With that he sank back against the 
pump and let his hands fall limply in 
his lap. 

“Yuh want some of us to stay with 








Booklets for Banks 


«++ New Releases of Interest to Officers «++ 








Investment Bonds. A current 
analysis and forecast of the bond mar- 
ket by an impartial financial service. 
This includes a listing of some 200 
bonds divided into three groups: 
investment bonds, business men’s in- 
vestment bonds, active speculative 
bonds. It also includes a statistical 
summary and recommendations for 
various classes and individual issues; 
8 pages. 


Air Conditioning for Comfort. 
This booklet is particularly devoted to 
telling how offices and office buildings 
are freed from weather hazards. It 
carries numerous photographic illustra- 
tions and contains a special section on 
the air conditioning of banks and trust 
companies; 16 pages. 


Should Business Men Buy 
Stocks? This is the twenty-first edi- 
tion of a booklet prepared by a well- 
known statistical organization. Through 
previous editions, it has already been 
read by thousands. It stresses espe- 
cially the holding of stocks for the long 
swings of the economic cycle; 20 
pages and cover. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze in the 
Home. Officers associated with mod- 
ernization or home-building activities 
will find this booklet of interest. It 


was issued as a result of the growing 
interest in home repair and building, 
and covers the use of the metals named 
in this field. It is illustrated and con- 
tains 16 pages. 


@ Booklets Still Available 


Securities of the United States 
Government. <A _ 40-page booklet 
describing the most essential features 
of issues of United States Government 
Bonds, Notes, and Treasury Bills, as 
well as obligations of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Federal 
Land Banks and Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. Includes computation 
tables of accrued interest, discount, 
decimal equivalents, and graphic charts 
of market price ranges on individual 
issues. 


The Problem of Adequate Cover- 
age. This 24-page, pocket-size book- 
let discusses fidelity and bankers 
blanket bonds for commercial banks, 
savings banks, and building and loan 
associations. As a matter of informa- 
tion and a possible guide it includes 
tables showing the present blanket 
bond coverage of a cross section of 
these institutions. 














+++ ASK FOR COPIES BY NAME AS LISTED + + = 


These booklets are offered free by nationally-known institutions, and are listed by 
The Burroughs Clearing House as a service to keep bank officers posted. Please mention 
the booklets desired by name on your letterhead. Address: The Editor, The Burroughs 
Clearing House, Second Boulevard and Burroughs Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 














yuh?” shouted Mr. Clutchbill while 
the army leaned out of their car 
windows and listened. 

“No, just catch him. . . just catch 
him and lug him back this way. If | 
can get this pump handle off I’ll know 
what to do when he comes back. . . 
that’s all.” 

“On to Sandon!” ordered Mr.Clutch- 
bill, waving a hand and clawing 
anxiously back to his seat in John’s 
car. 

Honking like a string of wild geese 
the cavalcade followed Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s car up the steep, twisting moun- 
tain road and buzzed backfiring and 
squealing down the other side into the 
ancient town of Sandon. Here a dis- 
covery was made. The town fathers 
of Sandon had ferreted out the fact 
that coincident with the stealing of 
the faded blue car in their town that 
morning one of their citizens had dis- 
appeared. The departed citizen was a 
man of mystery who had drifted to 
town on a road construction job the 
spring of that year. When the road 
job was completed he had remained, 
built a shack on Runmore pond a few 
miles away and eked out a living fish- 
ing. The gentleman’s name was 
Herman B. Twitchlittle. And no one 
had been able to find Herm. His 
cabin was in order. Everything looked 
as though he was living there, only, 
suddenly, he wasn’t. 


WHEN thevillagers were made aware 
by Director Clutchbill and Elijah 
F. Cannon, banker of Willowbank, that 
the quarry had been jumped at a filling 
station just over the mountain and 
that he had headed for Sandon, why. 
all of Sandon could not help but be- 
lieve the lost car, the forged endorse- 
ments, Herman B. Twitchlittle and 
Runmore pond were all somehow 
hitched together. Therefore, Sandon 
Village instantly fired their vehicles 
and proceeded at sixty miles per hour 
to the hut of Herman B. Twitchlittle 
at Runmore pond. Before ever arriv- 
ing there, however, a faded blue auto- 
mobile with a flat front tire was found 
abandoned behind a brush heap beside 
the road. Some who viewed the car 
stated it resembled in some aspects the 
endorsement murder car. Others as- 
serted that that was as far, probably, 
as the car had ever been driven out- 
side of Sandon that day. The original 
owner of the faded blue car was in the 
army of pursuit but after feeling the 
car all over he couldn’t say how far 
it had been. He explained that the 
speedometer had worked nicely up to 
93,000 miles but had then from some 
unknown reason quit functioning. 

But even a stranger thing occurred 
when Runmore pond was reached. 
Out a quarter of a mile on its surface 
sat Herman B. Twitchlittle in his 
boat fishing. Upon being (See page 26) 
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eeccent Court 
DEcISIONS 


by 


ax 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Legal standing of pass book entries... Excluding unregistered 
securities from the mails... Liability for erroneously refus- 
ing check payment . . . Insolvent depositor’s balance as set-off 


Pass Book Entries 


A depositor held a pass book show- 
ing a deposit of $2,500, but the bank’s 
records showed a deposit of $1,500, 
which the bank offered to pay the 
depositor with accrued interest. Ap- 
parently, the entry of $2,500 in the 
pass book had been a clerical error on 
the part of the teller. 

The depositor brought suit for 
$2,500 with interest and in support of 
her contention offered in evidence the 
pass book. The bank offered contrary 
evidence showing the entry of the 
deposit as $2,500 in the pass book was 
an error. 

Ruling on the effect of the pass book 
as evidence, the court said: 

“The plaintiff assumed the burden 
of proof. The introduction by her of 
the pass book, showing a deposit by 
her of $2,500 did not affect the burden 
of proof. This evidence of the pass 
book made only a prima-facie case for 
her and had shifted the burden to the 
bank to offer contrary evidence.” 

From this it would appear that a 
pass book entry is not controlling 
evidence and that the true state of 
affairs may be shown by other evidence. 
(Webster vs. Wachovia Bank & Trust 


Company, 182 Southeastern Reporter, 


333.) 
Unregistered Securities 


In a recent contest over the Federal 
Securities Act in the United States 
District Court in New York, one of the 


questions raised was the right of the 
Federal Government to exclude from 
the mails securities for which no 
registration statement had been filed 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Ruling on this question, 
the court said: 

‘*T see no occasion to determine more 
than whether Congress has power to 
provide for exclusion from the mails 
or from interstate transportation of 
physical securities when no registra- 
tion statement concerning them is in 
effect. It seems to me clear that so 
much of the statute as deals with this 
particular subject is valid.” 

Elaborating on its conclusion, the 
court pointed out that the exclusion 
from the mails of fraudulent securities 
is to the public interest, that an 
appropriate means for examining into 
the fitness of securities for admission 
to the mails was an expert government 
agency to conduct investigations, and 
that registration statements to be 
supplied by applicants for mail privi- 
leges are appropriate to the efficient 
operation of such an agency, in this 
case, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. (Securities and Exchange 
Commission vs. Jones, 12 Federal 
Supplement, 210.) 


Insolvency Set-off 


When a depositor becomes insolvent, 
does the bank have the right to set-off 
the amount of his deposit balance 
against any debt which he may owe 


the bank, or must the bank turn over 
the deposit balance to an assignee or 
receiver or other official and participate 
in the assets of the insolvent on a pro- 
rata basis? 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has 
recently answered this question in the 


- following language: 


“The overwhelming weight of au- 
thority supports the following rule: 
On the insolvency of a depositor, a 
right of set-off exists against the 
insolvent or his assignee, even though 
the bank’s claim against the insolvent 
is not yet due; the cases proceeding on 
the theory that insolvency renders all 
debts due and furnishes of itself a 
sufficient ground for set-off.’ (Norris 
vs. Commercial National Bank, 163 
Southern Reporter, 798.) 


Refusing a Check 


When a bank through a teller’s mis- 
take refuses to pay a valid check on 
itself, is it hable for damages to the 
depositor? 

In a recent North Carolina case, a 
teller by mistake refused to pay a 
depositor’s check and wrote on it a 
notation of ““No account in this name.” 
Actually, the drawer of the check had 
on deposit a balance considerably in 
excess of the amount of the check. 

Thereafter, the drawer of the check 
sued the bank for damages and got a 
verdict of $600, which the bank 
appealed. The appellate court ruled 
that since the refusal of payment of 
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the check by the bank was through an 
error and not malicious, the drawer of 
the check was entitled to recover only 
for the damage which he could prove 
he had actually sustained through the 
non-payment of the check. A new 
trial was accordingly ordered. 

While the court based this decision 
on a state statute, it is probable that 
most jurisdictions would not allow a 
depositor any more than nominal 
damages in such a case unless the 
refusal to pay was malicious on the 
part of the bank or the depositor could 
show that he had suffered actual 
damages as a result of the refusal. 
(Thomas vs. American Trust Com- 
pany, 182 Southeastern Reporter, 136.) 
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Fraud Defense 


A favorite defense made by a certain 
type of debtor, is the allegation that 
he was inveigled into signing a note by 
fraudulent representations on the part 
of the bank’s officers or employees. 

This defense is of no avail on a 
renewal note where the renewal was 
made by the maker simply to take up 
a previous note which he was induced 
to sign by alleged fraud, according to 
a recent Oklahoma ruling. 

“This court,” declared the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, “‘has steadfastly 
ruled that where one who gives a note 
in renewal of another note, does so 
with knowledge at the time of the 
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fraud, then such renewal operates as a 
waiver of the right to urge the fraud 
as a defense against the renewal.” 
(Fipps vs. Stidham, 50 Pacific Re- 
porter, Second Series, 680.) 


Officer’s Powers 


How far may a bank be bound by 
the action of an officer in releasing a 
debtor from his obligation to the bank? 

An Alabama bank, suing on a note. 
was met with the defense that the note 
was satisfied by the execution of a 
collateral mortgage, in accordance 
with an agreement made by the bank’s 
attorney and its cashier. The jury 


‘apparently believed that such an agree- 


ment had been made, for it found in 
favor of the maker of the note. 

On the question of the legal au- 
thority of the bank’s officers to bind 
the bank by such an agreement, if 
made, the court said: 

“It is true that no officer of a bank 
has the inherent power to release 
debtors of the bank except in due 
course and upon the payment of their 
obligation. But a note of one debtor 
may be paid by a note of a third party 
if such is the understanding and agree- 
ment between all the parties thereto. 
Officers of a bank have authority to 
act according to the general usage. 
practice and course of their business, 
and, when thus acting, they bind their 
bank in favor of third persons who 
have no knowledge of the limitation of 
their power.” (First National Bank 
vs. Culverhause, 164 Southern Re- 
porter, 124.) 


Note Consideration 


The X bank held a note given to it 
without consideration and solely for 
its accommodation by the maker. 
Subsequently, the bank took another 
note from the maker in renewal of this 
accommodation note. By agreement 
the maturity date of the second note 
was extended, and two days after the 
extended maturity date, the X bank 
sold the note to the Y bank. 

At suit on the note by the Y bank 
against the maker, the defense was 
made that the Y bank was not a 
holder in due course and was, there- 
fore, subject to the defense that the 
original transaction was without con- 
sideration as between the maker and 
the X bank. 

This contention was sustained by 
the court, which held that the Y 
bank, having taken the note after its 
maturity date, was not a holder in 
due course and was, therefore, subject 
to any defense which the maker might 
have as against the original payee, the 
X bank. 

*“As between the original parties to 
a note,” the court said, “‘or between 
the payer and any person not a holder 
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. in due course, the consideration for 

d the note may always, in the absence 

of an estoppel, be inquired into, and a C h 

a want or failure of consideration con- Q@ 

stitutes a good defense.” (Central 
National Bank vs. Baker, 50 Pacific eve an 
Reporter, Second Series, 1128.) C 

43 A building and loan association Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 

3 entered into an agreement to sell to Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 

Le a prospective purchaser certain real 

a estate owned by it. Upon executing 

-e the agreement, the prospective pur- CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1935 

5 chaser took possession of the real 

7 estate. After he had been in possession 

c- of the real estate for some time, the ASSETS 

in building association brought suit to Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 93,459,921.43 

1- ited ampere taped value ae United States Government ennentaian direct : 

d ee ee ee oe ee eee and fully guaranteed ; ; 53,433,165.30 

o The Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
if reviewing the case, held that there State, Municipal and Other Bonds ial Nisieadai: 

can be no recovery for use and occupa- ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
ik tion of land except where the relation- Bank, less Reserves et ee eee Oe 12,906,294.95 
ship of landlord and tenant exists, Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Re- 
le either by written lease or implied from serves 155.898 321.80 
ar the circumstances. In this case, the ; rd eave 
el existence of the written contract of Banking Premises 5,843,628.45 
, —, and oe ye gi - won Other Real Estate oes ee we 11,623,082.20 

4 plied relationship of landlord an : 

0. tenant and hence precluded any re- — and Earnings Accrued and Other witeiiniaail 
to covery for use and occupation. (Roselle nee Pe ee, ee F Ci alii 
e, Park Building & Loan Association vs. Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
3S, Friedlander, 181 Atlantic Reporter, Letters of Credit Executed by this Bank 188,081.86 
“ 316.) Total $337,733,007.48 

of E . 
ndorser Discharged 
uk — LIABILITIES 
e- The holder of a note acquired it from 
the payee, whose endorsement it bore. Cap rod Notes ee ae z. I, ,000,000.00 
The holder turned it over to a bank for pregin he i slain 
The bank collected interest on the Surplus and Undivided Profits 3,054,985.50 

7 note from the maker and extended the $ 31.854.985.50 
be maturity of the note from time to , pe, an 
<4 time by authority of the holder whom Reserve for Contingencies 350,000.00 
oi the bank represented. These exten- Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 1,313,768.03 
his sions of time were indicated by nota- 
or tions on the back of the note. DEPOSITS 
“i Later the holder sued the payee as Demand $124,328, 380.30 
ad an endorser. The payee contended 54.231 80 
i that as the extensions were made Time . . . - . .  154,231,890.40 
. without her knowledge and consent, Cash Balances of Estates 
ak she was discharged as an endorser. and Corporate Trust De- 

Jas lhe court sustained this contention, partments (Preferred) 24,616,149.79 

‘ saying: 

7 “The evidence shows that the exten- $303, 176,420.49 
“a sions were granted without the consent Other Liabilities 849,751.60 
an of the defendant. She was, therefore, Acceptances and Letters of Credit a 
a discharged as an endorser.” (Lead- for Customers 188,081.86 
| man vs. Querbes, 163 Southern Re- 
™ porter, 745.) Total $337,733,007.48 

Y ' 
its Garnishment 

in What happens when a writ of gar- 
ect nishment of a bank account conflicts 
ght with an assignment of the same 
the account? 

This question came before the MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
to Supreme Court of Kansas not long MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
een ago in a case where a farmer, with the Member F.D.1.C. 
der consent of his landlord, turned over 
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Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks 


Loans and Discounts . 
Accrued Interest and 
Accounts Receivable 


Other Real Estate Owned . 


and Endorsed Bills . 
Other Resources 


Cepel « « «¢ © © 
Surplus . ‘ 
Undivided Profits . P 
Reserves. . 


Deposits: 
Commercial . 
Savings 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL INN 
A CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Securities of the United States Gov- 
ernment and Federal Agencies 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures 
and Safe Deposit Vaults 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances 


Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 


; Liability for Letters of Credit and 
as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
| on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


386,051,582.12 
769,213,882.46 


ASSOCIATION 


-$ 63,311,862.10 
71,677,843.58 











488,574,774.63 

91,510,898.58 | 
40,133,885.40 

2,475,000.00 | 
451,009,354.44 


6,163,430.97 


35,394,076.32 
8,856,786.10 


17,580,256.69 
731,212.61 





$1,277,419,381.42 


50,000,000.00 
32,500,000.00 | 
18,367,306.53 | 
3,240,346.80 


- « $ 


18,046,263.51 


1,155,265,464.58 





SAN FRANCISCO 
| POWELL ST. 





Total Liabilities 
This statement includes the figures of the London, England, bank- 


ing office of Bank of America, N. T. & 


the ten banking offices of the Bank of America (a California State 
Bank) under the same management. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


eS a Banking Offices in 264 California Communities 


$1,277,419,381.42 


S. A., and does not include 


LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 


[  Mimeee 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
| INSURANCE CoeP. 



































his farming business to his wile and 
his son. In connection with this 
transaction the farmer also made an 
informal assignment of his bank ac- 
count to his wife and son. Prior to the 
assignment the account was in the 
name of Arthur Jones & Son, but 
thereafter it was in the name of 
“Jones & Son,” indicating mother 
and son instead of father and son as 
previously. 

After this transaction, garnishment 
process was served on the bank which 
had the account, by a creditor of the 
father’s. The bank in answering the 
garnishment stated that “so far as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_| 


this garnishee is informed, this is a 
caitinatiie account and garnishee has 
been informed that the partnership 
consists of Mary Jones (mother) and 
Henry Jones (son).” 

The issue thus raised was _ tried 
before a jury, who decided that under 
the assignment, the account belonged 
to mother and son. Consequently, it 
could not be reached by the father’s 
creditor. On appeal, this finding was 
sustained by the court. 

Ordinarily, an assignment of a bank 
account is protected from garnishment 
by the assignor’s creditors where the 
assignment is prior to the service of 
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the garnishment or attachment writ 
and is not in fraud of creditors. (Titus 
vs. Vansickle, 50 Pacific Reporter, 
Second Series, 972.) 


Renewal Note 


At suit on a renewal note the two 
co-makers asserted that they were not 
liable to the payee bank because there 
had been no consideration given them 
for the note. It appeared that the two 
makers had originally executed a 
guaranty contract to the bank and 
that later they had executed a note 
to the bank in satisfaction of their 
obligation under the guaranty con- 
tract. Subsequently, they paid the 
interest on this original note and a 
part of the principal. For the unpaid 
balance they executed the renewal 
note which was the subject of the suit. 

Discussing the contention that there 
was no consideration for the renewal 
note, the court said: 

“It is clear from the testimony of 
both defendants that the original note 
was given in payment of the guaranty 


| contract and extended the time of pay- 


ment of the indebtedness evidenced 
thereby, and this in itself would be a 
sufficient consideration for the giving 
of the original note. The giving of the 
renewal note sued upon also granted 
an extension to the defendants of time 
within which to pay the debt. The 
evidence shows that the original note 
was delivered to the defendants when 
they executed the renewal note. The 
surrender of the original note and the 
extension of time of payment of the 
debt evidenced thereby, constituted 
sufficient consideration for the giving 
of the renewal note.” (Nease vs. 
National Bank of Commerce, 50 
Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 312.) 


Note Upheld 
Once again has the legal futility of 


| extraneous defenses to a negotiable 


note been demonstrated, this time in 
an opinion by the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

The receiver of a business corpora- 
tion sued the maker on his promissory 
note. The following defenses were 
set up: 

1. Notwithstanding an agreement 
entered into simultaneously with the 
execution and delivery of the note, the 
note was diverted from the purpose for 
which it was executed and delivered; 

2. The note was delivered on condi- 
tion that maker was not to be liable 
thereon; 

3. The corporation was indebted 


to the maker for a stated sum, none 
of which had been paid. 
The court disposed of all these 


defenses in a laconic opinion that “on 
their face” they were insufficient in law. 
(Select Theatres Corporation vs. Buck, 
264 New York, 430.) 
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Public Relations on 
the Air 


(From page 8) radio audience was 


reached was not established during | 


the twenty-six weeks of the broadcast. 
The one thing that was proved is the 
true criterion of radio advertising: 
“What’s New?” sold the public of 
California on Bank of America’s new 
auto finance plan. This could be proved, 
from the number of inquiries at our 
branches coming from people who 
pointedly asked ‘“‘What’s New?’ in 
connection with their request for in- 
formation on the plan. 

As to cost, a single program of 
“What’s New?” including time on 
three NBC stations as well as talent 
cost, was less expensive than one street 
car card, about one-tenth as expensive 
as the cost of one billboard showing, 
and less than the mechanical cost of 
preparing a full-run newspaper adver- 
tisement, aside from the cost of the 
space. It was interesting to tabulate 
the results achieved by the auto 
finance department, for they showed 
that the advertising expense incurred 
in all media for the entire campaign 
was paid for by the profits on business 
placed on our books within thirty days 
from the time when the campaign 
was begun. 


HUS radio has shown us that it can 

perform a service for banks beyond 
building good will. It can produce 
tangible results in the form of in- 
creased profits from salable services. 
It is mass circulation in relatively in- 
expensive form. When banking serv- 
ice has appeal to the general run of 
radio listeners, it can be sold by radio. 
Auto finance, personal loans, home 
loans —these are a few of many bank 
services that are particularly adaptable 
to radio advertising. 

It is our policy to utilize radio for 
Bank of America advertising when 
conditions warrant—when there is a 
particular objective to be reached that 
can best be done by radio, or by a 
combination of media of which radio 
is one. It has not been our desire to 
produce a continuing program that 
will be usable for whatever advertis- 
ing is desirable at the time. We prefer 
to adapt radio to our advertising pro- 
gram, rather than our advertising to 
radio. 

Nor has radio established itself as a 
substitute for other media. Certainly 
radio has altered the definition of 
advertising as ‘‘salesmanship in print,” 
lor any number of national manu- 
lacturers have proved that radio has 
salesmanship, but there are instances 
When the written word is essential to 
the advertiser. This is particularly 
true in bank advertising, which often 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Banke « . +6 « « 

United States Government Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed . . «© «© «© e 


Other Securities . . . ' 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts x. * 
Real Estate Mortgages . . 
Overdrafts ee a eee 


Real Estate (21 Branch Bank 


Buildings) . . « « « « 
Accrued Income Receivable— Net 
Customers’ Liability Account of 

Acceptances and Letters of 

Creme «© 6+ + + © 


Other Resources . . 
TOTAL RESOURCES . 


Deposits: 


- $151,735,941.96 


182,824,131.61 
5,856,087.34 
675,000.00 
43,612,404.07 
8,265,998.59 
12,870.99 


636,065.36 
1,217,578.39 


1,013,141.16 
68,382.13 
$395,917,601.60 





LIABILITIES 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $315,310,758.62 


U.S. Government. . . . 
Treasurer— State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits 


Capital Acount: 
Preferred Stock (Paid In). 
Common Stock (PaidIn). . 
Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $1,500,000.00) 
Undivided Profits (Paid In) . 
Undivided Profits (Earned) 


25,425,710.11 


1,006,130.72 


15,083,575.87 
12,239,769.53 
368,059,814.13 


$11,000,000.00 


5,000,000.00 


6,500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
26,006,130.72 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 3 


payable February 1, 1936. 


250,000.00 


Reserve for Expenses, Preferred Stock Dividend, 


es «ss os ee OS 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances a at Letters 


of Credit « <« « 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


304,660.00 
283,855.59 


1,013,141.16 
$395,917,601.60 





United States Government Securities carried at $31,140,000.00 in the 
foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 





N/A 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








necessitates explanation for the bene- 
fit of the reader or listener. 

It has been said that the greatest 
disadvantage of radio is that the 
audience cannot talk back. It is of 
greater significance, however, that the 
audience can respond. Because certain 
types of banking service can be 
dramatized effectively, because bank- 
ing is a personal matter with most 
people, because the human voice is 
more personal than the written word, 
radio audiences will respond to the 
advertising of certain bank services. 

A cynical account executive of a 
national advertising agency once said: 
“Radio is a disease, from which every 


advertising man must eventually re- 
cover.” 

There is no doubt that many fea- 
tures of radio make it infectious to 
advertising men. It is more than a 
disease, however, because it brings 
immunity from many ills in coverage 
of the field, dramatization of the 
message and intensity of impression. 
Some of these ills it can cure; some it 
can only relieve. This much is certain 
—with adequate station power, attrac- 
tive entertainment, and compelling 
commercial advertising services that 
are of general public acceptance, radio 
is a panacea for the migraine of the 
bank advertising department. 
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CANADIAN NOTES ann COMMENT 





100 YEARS AGO 


Clients of the Royal Bank of Canada 
who received the bank’s calendar for 
1936, on which is depicted ““The First 
Railroad Train in Canada,” will little 
realize the painstaking research work 
taken by bank officials to insure 
accuracy in the illustration. W. L. 
Thorp in the Royal Bank magazine 
for December tells how documents 
were examined and checked, how the 
files of old newspapers were consulted 
and all available evidence sifted so 
that the 100-year-old event could be 
realistically portrayed. Even such 
minor matters as the shape of the 
dome of the engine required intensive 
investigation before an artist could be 
assigned to the subject. The article 
is an interesting record of the historical 
event and numismatists and students 
of monetary history will be interested 
in the incidental description of scrip 
issued by the railroad company. The 
values of the notes were given in 
English, French, American and Spanish 
terms indicating the chaotic condition 
of Canada’s currency a century ago. 


by G. A. G. 





FLOOD LIGHTING 
Considerable favorable comment was 
heard in Winnipeg on the flood-lighting 
there of the imposing Bank of Mon- 
treal’s building on the city’s principal 
thoroughfare. The lighting brought 
out the beautiful lines of the structure. 
Although this branch is perhaps par- 
ticularly adapted to illumination by 
reason of its architecture, its appear- 
ance under the lights demonstrates 
that flood-lighting can be used to 
advantage on some bank buildings. 


LOANING CORPORATIONS 


It is interesting to note that the 
youngest loaning corporation regis- 
tered in Ontario is now nearly half a 
century old with the oldest, the 
Lambton Loan and Investment Com- 
pany, of Sarnia, established in 1847. 
The Canada Permanent Mortgage 
Corporation, incorporated in 1855, 
appears to be the second in point of 
age while the Huron and Erie Mort- 





gage Corporation of London, Ontario, 
established in 1864, is the third oldest 
loaning corporation in Ontario. Some 
of the loan companies have capitalized 
on their enviable background of suc- 
cessful experience in their publicity 
matter. Canadian citizens are familiar 
with the Huron and Erie’s terse and 
descriptive phrase “Older than the 
Dominion of Canada.” 


MEETING THE CRITICS 


Bank reformers in Canada lay great 
stress on the privileges granted banks 
and other financial institutions under 
their charters and, between glasses of 
water, intimate that each section of 
the Canada Bank Act is studded with 
provisions for bigger and better profits. 
There seems to be an opportunity here 
for some senior banking executive to 
take this statute apart and show the 
public how it ticks. The layman has 
not been made familiar with the heavy 
responsibilities imposed on banks under 
the measure nor the numerous “‘profit- 
taking” sections. These range from 
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STOCKS ? 
SALES ? 


Business and Investment Outlook 


FIRST-HALF 1936 


Our recent bulletin summarizes the prospects for the first six months of 1936. 
Among the questions covered are the following : 


BONDS ? 


A few extra bulletins are available 


Write for a copy, gratis and without obligation 


Babson’s Reports 


Div. 27, Babson Park, Massachusetts 


LABOR ? 


COMMODITIES ? 
POLITICS ? 
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the compilation and submission of in- 
numerable returns to the government 
to gratuitous service to the state under 


the currency and banking provisions 


For Greatest Economy, 
of the act. 


for the Best of Service— 
in Banks both Large and 
Small—There Should Be 


DEBT ADJUSTMENT 
Publication of proceedings of the 
boards of review appointed under the 





Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act _ Brandt Automatic Cashiers . : 

to deal with debt adjustment at least PB ciey somire - ati ao a Brandt Automatic Cashier at 
draws public attention to some of the a ” Cale tains Seeoe unin . . { 
problems facing Canadian mortgage Coin Wrappers & Bill Straps Every Teller . Window! 


and loan companies. One of the judges 


reviewing evidence at a sitting stated 

that he was learning something every BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
day. The public too, is getting an 503 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 

entirely new slant on debt adjustment - 
with evidence disclosing debtors who a 
ignore notices, who break promises, 
make false accounting, and take advan- 
tage of every subterfuge to avoid their 
obligations. All this is just routine to 
the loan executive but for the first 
time citizens are discovering that there 
are tricky debtors as well as hard- 
boiled creditors. 
























CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


AN ATTEMPT ON A SAFE 

An attempt on the safe of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce branch | 
at Ailsa Craig brought unexpected re- 
sults. The safe-crackers, who were | 
believed to be experts by the police, 
made very thorough preparations. | 
Telephone wires were cul, gloves were 
worn to eliminate finger prints, the 
explosion of nitro-glycerine was skill- | 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


RESOURCELTS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed: 
Unpledged . - $418,342,285.77 











$3 14,161,375.05 





fully muffled, in fact every detail had | Piedged . 147,199,997.00 — 565,542,282.77 
been worked out with meticulous care. | Other Bonds and Securities . . 43,837,240.99 
But fortune turned against them. The Loans and Discounts... . 190,341,007.49 
blast of the explosion caused the heavy Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ° 2,580,000.00 
safe to fall face downward with the | Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 2,275,044.56 
door to the floor, and the “job” was Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 17,083.38 
abandoned. | Income Accrued but Not Collected . 3,260,456.28 
| Banking House : ; d ‘ 13,800,000.00 
BRANCH STATISTICS Real Estate Owned other than Banking 

Recent branch statistics show that | ef ee ee 5,166,893.12 
Canadian chartered banks opened two | Other Resources . - 104,883.07 


and closed eight branches in the month 
of November. Of the branches dis- 
continued two were at points where 
service is only temporarily suspended. 
One of these was the Bank of Montreal 
office at Churchill, Manitoba, new 











$1,141,086,266.71 


: LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


General . Re $864,134,445.38 
Public Funds ‘ 157,179,458.75 $1,021,313,904.13 


















| Acceptances 2,277,943.66 

sort on the Hudson Bay, where oper- | P ao a nS ee . ce 
erate aie dhenial tnt tk, eatin he | Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 17,083.38 
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CLEARING HOUSE ROUND 

The Canadian mint placed 2,000,000 
one-cent pieces in circulation during 
Christmas week to cope with the | 
shortage of coppers in evidence at many | 
Canadian cities . . . A number of | 
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Association..... 


O nce again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex- 


perienced travellers rec- 





ognize this sky coloring 

as typically Pittsburgh, | 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 


Pennsylvania. 
s 
“Room rates 


$3.50 SINGLE - $5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 
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DISTINCTION 


The Willard served as 
the official White House 
when President and Mrs. 
Coolidge lived here for a 
month during his adminis- 
tration With its 
modern facilities, the 
Willard retains all the tra- 
dition exclusively its own. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up. 


| talk without 
| and it developed he had been off all 
















WILLARD HOTEL | 


“Residence of Presidents” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H.P. Somerville, Managing Director 





NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE: 
11 W. 42nd St. 
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Halifax business and professional men 
have organized a group for a study of 
the principles of social credit . 

R. A. Rumsey, assistant general man- 
ager, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


| retires on pension after forty years of 


service . . . The Imperial Bank of 
Canada at Brantford distributed $68,- 


000 to 2,300 members of the bank’s 
Christmas club . . . Canadian bank 
shares have appreciated 25 to 30 per 
cent in the past three months. . 
Canadian chartered banks reduced 
their note issue by 5 per cent at the 
first of the year in accordance with 
Section 61 of the Bank Act. 


Director Clutchbill—G-Man 


(From page 18) Whooped al he rowed 
willingly in where both sides could 
loosening their teeth, 


day gathering drift wood just back of 
the pond shore and he had seen no 
faded blue car pass on the road which 
fringed the pond on the east although 
he had heard upwards of a thousand 
go over the road. 

“‘Is there any one,” inquired Director 
Clutchbill in a low voice, “‘any one in 
the bank cars that actually saw the 
cuss who forged the endorsements?” 

A census was taken and not a soul 
was found who actually had been face 
to face with the villain. 

“Oh, my gosh!” snorted Mr. Clutch- 
bill, ‘“‘to think none of us was smart 
enough to bring a_ proper witness. 
We may as well split up and scour the 
roads around Sandon for information. 
The cuss who clouted Zek Underhill 


| back at the filling station is certainly 


the feller we’re after and he had to 
come over some of these roads since 
he was ahead of us on the mountain.” 

For a moment the old director 
narrowed his eye to a slit and regarded 
the fisherman who was rowing slowly 
back to his original position on the 
pond. “We better all gather again in 
one hour at the hot dog stand at the 
foot of the pond.” 


R. Clutchbill waited in John’s car 

until the entire van, main column 
and rear guard had passed. He then 
ordered John to follow on down 
toward the foot of the pond. 

“John,” said Mr. Clutchbill, after 
they had gone about three miles along 
the east side of the pond, “‘an amazing 
thing has come to me. We’re in the 
most mysterious part of the state. 
The ancient cave of Nethan Gallon, a 
prehistoric hero, is at the top of the 
ledge on the east right back there 
where we stopped and interviewed 
that feller in the boat ... I want to 


| go back. 


“Just as I expected,’ nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill when they were back at 
the spot, “‘the feller has gone.” 

John looked out on the level stretch 
of water. “Huh, guess he found it 


| too cold for fishing.” 


“Yeah, now you stay right here in 
the car and guard it... I’m going to 
do a little scouting.” 

The old gentleman got out, dragging 
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after him his telescope and Sharps 
buffalo gun. After feeding the gun an 
ancient .40 cal. cartridge he cruised 
along the edge of the pond and at 
length found a boat pulled up in the 
bushes. He bent over the boat, 
curiously, examining its interior. Sud- 
denly his hand darted forward. He 
picked up a tiny object peeping from 
under the edge of the crude stone 
anchor. No one but a bank man 
would have recognized it. It was a 
little red striped bill band, used to 
encircle bank notes. It was of more 
than common interest to Mr. Clutch- 
bill because it was a band such as the 
Ferndale National used for banding 
20’s in bundles of $500. 

The old director followed a well- 
defined path back through the bushes 
and came to a board shanty. The door 
opened at his touch and revealed a 
vacant interior save for a bunk, rude 
chair and battered cooking utensils. 

Mr. Clutchbill returned to the car 
and ordered John to come with him. 

They stepped into the edge of the 
forest east of the road. A little beyond 
them a great ledge showed its mysteri- 
ous face through the leafless November 
trees.. For a while Mr. Clutchbill 
scrutinized the top of the ledge through 
his ancient telescope. 

“You see that gray boulder sitting 
up there on top of the ledge?”’ 

John nodded. 

“That’s Nethan Gallon’s cave. The 
boulder is hollow and there’s a hole 
called a door and hole called a window. 
Take this glass and see if you can see 
a face at either of them holes.” 

“I can see two holes but it’s so dark 
in there I can’t see anything.” 

“Well, you keep watching whilst | 
tickle the boulder a little with my 
bow and arrer.” 

The old director ran the Sharps 
over a forked limb, squinted a long 
time, then suddenly jerked back under 
a blast of orange flame, balloon o! 
smoke and bellowing roar. 

“My gosh! there was someone in 
there!!”” exclaimed John, yanking the 
telescope off his eye. ‘‘I seen him leap 
through the window and hop around 
back of the boulder.” 

“Yeah, just as I expected. It’s the 
hide-out of Herman B. Twitchlittle. 
endorsement forger and _ fisherman. 
You could hunt them ledges over for 
ten years and never catch him. We'll 
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have to wait here and keep watch and 
send word by the first car to spread 
the alarm and get the army climbing 
around those ledges to get him moving. 
The fellers will be back at the hot dog 
stand at the foot of the pond in less 
than an hour.” 

For three-quarters of an hour John 
and Mr. Clutchbill alertly guarded 
the situation beside the pond. Then, 
suddenly, a car flashed past, stopped 
and backed. The occupants informed 
Mr. Clutchbill that not more than ten 
minutes ago a car belonging to Elijah 
B. Cannon, a banker of Willowbank, 
had been stolen at the hot dog stand 
at the foot of the pond. 

“Well, for the love of Mike!’ 
whooped Mr. Clutchbill, grinning in 
spite of himself. 

A few moments later Mr. Clutchbill 
and John reached the hot dog stand 
and found Elijah B. Cannon so mad 


he couldn’t spit. In a broken dis- | 


course, however, he told Mr. Clutch- 
bill he’d got back at the rendezvous 
before the others and was having a 
hot dog and glass of beer when his 
car buzzed away on the road west 
-toward Lake Champlain. 

~ Realizing the villain had found his 
way by a short cut to the foot of the 
pond and stolen the first car he found, 
Mr. Clutchbill left word for the army 
as it returned to rush to the different 





ferries on the lake and head off the | 


quarry. As for himself Mr. Clutchbill 
ordered John to fly for the Hawk 
Breast ferry which was the nearest. 


Directing John over a bewildering — 


array of crossroads and _ covered 
bridges Mr. Clutchbill reached Hawk 
Breast ferry as straight as a fox could 
have run. 

“What's that!’ he exclaimed as the 
car slid to a stop at the ferry. ‘‘Ain’t 
that old Elijah Cannon’s car that was 
stole?” 

The old director pointed to a car 
recklessly parked with its bumper 
jammed against an elm tree. 

“Look!” said John, suddenly point- 
ing. 

Out a few rods from an old wooden 
dock was a man in a row boat fran- 
tically trying to jerk an outboard motor 
into life. 

On the dock stood Abner Upping, 
hot dog stand owner and boat renter 
at the ferry, yelling. 


‘Punch down on the carburetor pin, | 


I tell yuh... yuh ain’t gettin’ no gas.” 

“Who is that cuss?’ yelled Mr. 
Clutchbill, running with his buffalo 
gun up back of Abner. 

Abner looked around. Recognizing 
an ancient summer customer of fishing 
boats in Mr. Clutchbill he stood his 
ground. 

“Who’s that feller,” 
Clutebill again. 

“How do I know? Drove up here 
seventy miles an hour. Claimed he 


rattled Mr. 











A Machine 
after a BANKER’S HEART 


Bankers and business men generally know the value of 
accuracy. So does the teletypewriter. It types words 
and figures by wire to nearby or distant points—gets 
them right. Says the manager of the accounting division 
of one user: “It has meant a definite saving in costs... 
neater, more accurate service. We are more than satis- 
fied.” Thus another Bell System service contributes to 
the success of many industries. 
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U. S. Notes, Sold under Repurchase Agreement 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 
RESOURCES 
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($2,426,160.01 book value of which are pledged to secure deposits — 
of public funds and other purposes required by law) 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK 


December 31st, 1935 


$11,295,816.18 


10,930,699.00 
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Other Banks, Including Certified and Cashier's Checks. .... 4,452,091.29 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation................-.. 26,000.00 192,132.00 
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(Other Real Estate shown above as $1.00 Assessed for Taxes 1935, $119,438.00) 








can’t wait for the ferry which don’t 
run too often this late in the season 

. so rented him only boat and out- 
board I had left in the water this fall.” 


his eyes wide open. 


back here!’’ 


““What!!’ yelped Abner, popping 


“Here!!”? he hollered out on the 
water, “you fetch that boat straight 





‘‘Hm-m! well, he’s an escaping crimi- 
nal... he’s liable to go any place in 
that boat and motor.” 


Pop —pop—pop . . . Voo! came from 
the boat. 
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"ALWAYS WELCOME” 


SAYS PRESIDENT OF BIRMINGHAM FIRM 
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ina Glorious Uncation-land 


The dry, invigorating atmosphere, and the unrr 
valled recreational advantages of San Antonio 
make it one of Americas greatest playgrounds 


At the Plaza Hotel you will find every comfort 

and luxury plus an air of smartness. Home of 

San Antonids gay white spot-the famous Club 

El Mirador Moderate room rates beginning at*2 
JACK WHITE, OPERATOR 
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“She almost fired,” wailed Abner, 
hopping up and down. 

“Don’t jump around so,”’ squalled 
Mr. Clutchbill. “Get in back and 
grab my coat tail if I start to skid off 
the dock; I’m going to put a shot 
across his bows.” 

Mr. Clutchbill fed an ancient and 
lengthy cartridge into the old buffalo 
gun, rested her over a piling top and 
unhooked. 

A fountain of water leaped into the 
air a yard in front of the row boat. 

Inspired by this warlike act, the occu- 
pant of the boat gave one last agonized 
jerk at the motor . . . and she fired. 

Instantly Mr. Clutchbill ejected the 
empty shell, fed in another live one, 
lay down on the dock, sighted, held 
his breath and unhooked again. The 
gun roared like a lion. Mr. Clutchbill 
skidded across the dock on his stomach. 
The row boat circled crazily like a 
winged duck, for the occupant was 
trying to restrain the water from 
entering a large, ragged hole in the 
hull below the water line. 

The boat having no skipper, plowed 
eagerly for home. Twenty yards 








1934-35 Index 


A complete index of the articles, classi- 
fied by subjects, that appeared in The 
Burroughs Clearing House during 
1934 and 1935 is now available on re- 
quest, without charge. Address your 
request to the Editor. 








from shore it sank. The occupant 
floated off kicking earnestly like a 
frog, but was shortly dragged in with 
a boathook and examined after which 
Mr. Abner Upping snaked him to an 
empty henhouse, crowded him in and 
nailed the door. 

Less than an hour after the alarm 
was broadcast by telephone that the 
endorsement forger was taken cars 
began to arrive at the Hawk Breast 
ferry, and a crowd formed outside 
Mr. Upping’s hot dog stand within 
which Mr. Clutchbill had taken up a 
temporary office. Word was handed 
out that when the crews of the four 
victimized banks arrived they were 
to step forward. 

Shortly after this all four crews 
were reported present and awaiting 
orders. Mr. Clutchbill slid back the 
window in front of the hot dog counter 
and laid down four wads of bank notes, 
each bunch bound by different colored 
bill bands. 

“Step right up, gentlemen,” shouted 
Director Clutchbill, leaning his gray 
goatee out of the window, “by your 
bill bands ye shall known ’em.. . and 
any gent wishing to personally inter- 
view the villain, Mr. Herman B. 
Twitchlittle, will be escorted to the 
henhouse by our co-worker and keeper 
of the keys, Mr. Abner Upping.” 
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Students Today— 
Customers To- 
morrow 


(From page 11) are passed from hand to 
hand, affording each a chance to hold 
them. Then the final, and perhaps the 
most impressive ceremony, takes place 
while the officer carefully watches the 
process. Ten thousand dollars in cur- 
rency, placed within an uncovered 
pasteboard box, goes the rounds and 
each one thrills over the handling of it. 

The experiences of the hour are 
relived in their respective homes that 
evening and on many future occasions 
as well. I am convinced we have all 
benefited and that subsequent sessions 
of a similar nature will be well worth 
to us the little effort we have expended. 


Printed Checks for 


Customers 


(From page 15) reflected advantage to 


the customer. 


1. The checks going through the vari- 


ous departments of the bank are more 
accurately sorted, with less likelihood 
of charging wrong accounts because 
of similarity of names or illegibility of 
signatures. 2. Business accounts and 
personal accounts of the same indi- 
vidual are more quickly segregated. 
3. Checks are more easily traced and 
customers located should checks be 
lost or stolen, or should there be an 
attempt at fraud of any kind. 4. The 
bank has an accurate record of the 
quantity of checks in each customer’s 
hands since all imprinting orders are 
handled individually and the numbers 
recorded. 5. There is less waste and 
spoilage because checks are guarded 
more carefully by the customer. They 
are numbered and therefore not used 
as memorandum pads. 6. Customers 
using individualized checks are usually 
more permanent and are more friendly 
and understanding in their relations 
with the bank. 7. Prompt reconcili- 
ation of balances each month is en- 
couraged because the numbered checks 
are so convenient to arrange and 
verify. This benefits the bank because 
it develops an understanding of the 
individual’s obligations and goes far 
toward eliminating overdrafts. 8. 
Eliminates, to a certain extent, ‘No 
Account” checks. 9. Enables the 
bank to recover a greater part of its 
check expense inasmuch as imprinting 
is charged for. 

Another advantage that we have 
lound in adopting the program is that 
it gives us an opportunity to contact 
more frequently our customers who 
normally transact their routine busi- 
ness at the windows. Obviously this 
contact enables us to talk (See page 32) 








COMMERCIAL * CHECKING SAVINGS * TRUST'S 





" 


...a good bank to know" 


Often you hear a friend say, “He’s a good man to 
know,” —referring to someone whose company is not 
only enjoyable, but profitable in many things. This bank 
isa good bank to know. You'll enjoy your contact with us. 
And we believe it will prove profitable, too. There is al- 
ways at least one of us free to talk with you when you visit 


Chicago. So come any time and there'll be a welcome. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 
President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COM PANY 
of Chicago 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Transfer Your Records Into “‘All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP Collapsible Storage File Boxes 


Keeps Them 
CLEAN, SAFE 
and EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


BOTTOM AS WELL AS TOP CLOSES 
‘““AUTOMATICALLY”’ 





Requires 


NO PASTING 








112 stock sizes for your requirements. Samples and prices sent on request. 





STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (23k S«pzlie) New Brighton, Pa. 
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SIMPLICITY BEGINS 


That’s why bankersjey 
prefer Burroughs|M 


for 


Proof and Transit Work 


Burroughs Proof-Transit Machines 





Preferred by bankers everywhere because their 
flexibility permits an exchange of work between 
proof and transit departments thereby reducing 
peak loads. Also preferred because of the Short- 
cut Keyboard which means greater speed, 
uniform accuracy for both types of work. 


Posting Ledgers and Statements 
Burroughs Posting Machines 


Post, prove and journalize customers’ ledgers 
and statements in one operation. The Short-cut 
Keyboard, combined with other Burroughs fea- 
tures scientifically designed for fast posting 
work, result in the highest known efficiency, 
simplicity and economy. 


f. oer s Cage Work 


Burroughs Desk Machines 








Bankers are finding these Desk Adding-Subtract- 
ing and Desk Duplex Machines an indispensable 
aid to their daily routine of preparing the 
teller’s blotter, savings journal, trial balance, 
and in handling other jobs. They like the ease 
and speed of the Short-cut Keyboard and the 
convenience of the motor bars. 


Burroughs 


Manufacturers of ADDING AND ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES . TYPEWRITERS . CASH REGISTERS 
TYPEWRITER BILLING AND BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES . CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS . SUPPLIES 
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\with the KEY B OARD 


THE BURROUGHS hint c wavel 


The § 







rsleverywhere 
siMachines 





3 Bankers fintes c always had a acne under- 
standing | of what keyboard simplicity really 
‘is. That is why, for the ‘past half century, 
, red. the Burroughs Visible — 
: the ‘many short cuts this key- 
a board provides result in greater simplicity, 
_ increased speed, consistent accuracy. : 











- Today banker preference for the Burroughs ee 
Short-cut Keyboard continues with greater _ 
emphasis than ever before. 3 











The Burroughs Short-cut Keyboard 
is all that its name implies. It is 
the only type of keyboard on which 
amounts ordinarily requiring a series 
of key depressions are written as a 
single unit. It is the only type of 
keyboard on which entire amounts 
and the motor bar are depressed 
together. It is the only type of key- 
board on which ciphers are auto- 
matic. Thus the Burroughs Short- 
cut Keyboard means fewer motions— 
and fewer motions, not flying fingers, 
enable operators to make exceptional 
speed in handling bank work. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, Windsor, Ontario 


OFFICES - IN © ALL « PRINCIPAL - CITIES + OF + THE «+ WORLD 
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7 the heart of Philadel- 
phia.. 
cially and geographically. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


. socially, commer- 










Rates begin at 
$3.50 





Booking Offices 
New York: 11 W. 42nd St. 
Longacre 65-4500 


Pittaburgh; Standard Life Bldg. 
Court 1488 








The Burroughs Clearing House 


REACHES MORE BANK OFFICERS 
EVERY MONTH THAN ANY 
OTHER BANKERS’ PUBLICATION 











Printed Checks for Customers 


(From page 29) With customers about 
other services offered by the bank. 
It is also part of our program to 


| educate the average depositor to a 





greater appreciation of the checking 
account system and the part it plays 
in our daily life. Nowhere in the 
world do people sign their names on 
checks to the extent that they do in 
this country. Nowhere are checks so 
generally used. Customers should be 
told as much as possible about the 
machinery that has been developed 
over a period of many years to make 
this great, easy-working system pos- 
sible. 

The customer who has gone through 
the depression and has held fast to 
a checking account despite service 
charges, or the customer who has 
re-opened his account after vainly 
trying to get along without it, has 
come to realize the benefits of the 


checking account system. He now 
knows and appreciates its value to 
him. With his appreciation comes an 
awakened interest in the system itself, 
the machinery behind it, and in the 
checks he writes. 

Sales resistance to our imprinted 
checks was fortunately very low and 
our sales grew fast. To the best of 
my knowledge we had had only two 
customers who objected to the cost. 
In the first week of our campaign we 
sold thirty-two customers, their orders 
totaling approximately 25,000 checks. 
At the end of the quarter, we have 
sold 160,000 checks to 229 customers. 
And it should be borne in mind that 
practically all of these will be re- 
peaters. The return to the bank to 
date has exceeded our expectations. 
Part of this was credited to the cost 
of checks and the rest set up as a 
reserve for contingencies. 


A Country Banker Talks Bank Profits 


(From page 14) tell us to our faces 
how wrong we were and how unduly 
conservative have amply backed 
up our original ideas. One by one, 
dozens of them have told us from time 
to time, “Well, I thought you fellows 
didn’t know how to run a bank. Now 
I have to admit that you were right, 
and I was wrong.” Particularly did 
we hear a lot of these sweet words of 
apology in the panic days while de- 
positors were pulling money out of 
so many banks, while even sound 





tHE “Best Located Hotel 








IN NEW YORK 





banks were being pulled down because 
people generally did not know that 
they were sound. During the entire 
depression period our maximum shrink- 
age, from our highest deposit day to 
our lowest, was about 20 per cent. 
Not a cent of this, so far as we could 
determine, was due to withdrawals for 
hoarding or transfer to other banks. 
Every bit of that shrinkage came from 
the natural shrinkage of business in 
our community, from the depletion 
of incomes and the withdrawals of 
savings funds to meet essential ex- 
penses. 

The reason, of course, is chiefly in 
our directors and the type of business 
they have held us to. They have such 
standing in the community, they are 
so generally known as active in the 
management of the bank, the bank 
itself has stood for exactly the same 
things, so that when trouble came il 
apparently did not enter the minds ol 
our fellow citizens that this institution 
might get into trouble. 


ig is possible to make a profit in a 

country bank today, if ours is any 
example. We wish interest rates were 
higher, we wish business activity were 
enough higher so that we might loan 
out a good deal more money than we 
find conservatively possible. But, as 
long as things go this way, as long as 
revenues are reasonably satisfactory 
and we are able to maintain our 
record of holding down loan losses to 
even less than a nominal figure, | 
guess we may as well be satisfied that 
country banking is not such a bad line 
of business, after all. 
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: | HAND RETURN replaced by KEY RETURN 


No longer need the operator's hand leave touch position 
to return the carriage. The “Carriage Return Key” on 
Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter instantly returns the 
carriage to the starting point or to any pre-determined 
intermediate point, and the paper spaces up automatically. 
This makes touch typing complete. Shifting for capitals is also 
electric. Size, shape and keytouch are like other Burroughs 
Standard Typewriters. Write for free, descriptive booklet. 
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A New 


BURROUGHS DESK 
DUPLEX ADDING MACHINE 






Adds and totals two classifications of figures simul- 
taneously OR provides any number of individual 
totals and an automatic grand total........ 


By the use of two motor bars this new Burroughs adds two sets of figures at 
the same time with greater speed and simplicity than ever before. Each bar 
controls the addition of a separate set of figures. Besides, the machine adds 
groups of figures, giving a total of each group, and automatically accumulates 
a grand total of all groups. It also handles any of the bank’s routine addition. 
Of course, like all Burroughs Adding Machines, it prints ciphers automatically; 
two or more keys may be depressed at the same time; errors in key depression 
can be quickly and easily corrected by depressing the right key in the same col- 


umn. For a demonstration of this new machine, telephone the Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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